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4 Greetings From Central Park West, N.Y./ Janet Maslin 

It’s always surprising — though it shouldn’t be — when a well-established 
performer proves to be painfully aware of what critics think are his shortcom- 
ings. Paul Simon’s composition of intelligent yet highly accessible songs has 
been phenomenally consistent over the course of 10 or so years; he and partner 
Art Garfunkel collaborated on one of pop’s greatest-selling albums, Bridge 
Over Troubled Water; his solo career has produced a passel of hit singles and 
three well-conceived and widely accepted lps; and a vast number of singers 
and players have incorporated Simon’s tunes into their repertoire. Still, he 
chafes over what he believes are the oversights and unfair judgments of crit- 
ics. 

Simon has taken great pains to explain to interviewer Janet Maslin what he 
is and is not about. A trained musician, Simon used unconventional — at least 
for pop music — time signatures and set stringent compositional rules for him- 
self in making his last album, Still Crazy After All These Years. Yet, he feels, 
writers totally ignored these touches. Instead, they concentrated on his lack of 
emotion, his bourgeois preoccupations, the bloodless quality of his music. 

While Paul Simon believes that technique should always be ‘‘the servant of 
inspiration,” he insists that an artist must work “within a tight discipline.” 
And he’s not at all ashamed of his middle-class origins. As he rather forcefully 
puts it, “I feel I should be allowed to be what I am, and to compose. It 
shouldn’t be held against me that I’m white middle class. . . the white middle 
class should stop whippin’ itself. I don’t have any choice but to be me. I like 
Otis Redding too, but... there’s no way I could be Otis.” 

The interview Simon has given Janet Maslin is perhaps the most open one 
he’s ever done. In addition to discussing the issues mentioned above, he talks 
freely about his relationship with Art Garfunkel, the influence of his marriage 
and divorce on his writing, his reaction to criticism, his competitiveness and 
his feelings about Bob Dylan. The interview appeared, in abbreviated form, in 
New Times a few months back; we felt that its importance warranted running 
it at full length. 


8 French Dressing — Canned and a Little Gamey/ Peter Birge 
How a bevy of female impersonators made out at the Chateau de Ville. 


15 In the Beginning There Was Orbison/ Ken Emerson 
The man in black and shades tells us how country and blues became rock ’n’ 
roll. 


18 Strung Out: The Genesis of the Jazz Guitar/ Bob Blumenthal 
From Montgomery to Coryell to McLaughlin (with an assist by Martino). 


20 Are Youa Boy, or Are You a Girl?/ James Isaacs 
Elvis started a revolution in youth fashion. Is Bowie about to finish it? 


28 Climbing Aboard the Citizens Bandwagon/ Gerrit Graham 
Who is C.B. McCall, and what is this ““Convoy”’ nonsense? 


34 Digging for Platinum in Englewood/ Joe McEwen 
An “outlaw” record operation, grinding out home-made soul, has managed 
in the ’70s to produce nearly one million-selling single a year. 


39 Rufus Thomas — The Nights On Beale Street/ Peter Guralnick 
The man who invented walking the dog turns out to be a pretty funky 
chicken. 
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GREETINGS 
FROM 
CENTRAL PARK 
WEST, N.Y. 


The sounds of Simon 














by Janet Maslin 

This interview was conducted at the 
time of Paul Simon’s most recent — and 
possibly his last — concert tour, shortly 
after the release of Still Crazy After All 
These Years. Portions of it have pre- 
viously appeared in New Times. 
Boston Phoenix: How do audiences re- 
spond when Art Garfunkel joins you dur- 
ing some of the live shows? 
Paul Simon: For two numbers, it’s very 
potent. If Artie comes out and he sings 
two or three numbers with me, it’s ex- 
tremely potent emotionally for people and 
nostalgic. But if he did a set with me, 40 
minutes, then I think it would be dissipa- 
ted inevitably. If the Beatles came back 
and sang three numbers, it would be dif- 
ferent than if they came out and decided 
to do a whole concert for you. Because 
then you could sit back and you’d think, 
“Well, ‘Day Tripper’ wasn’t that good but 
they really did a great job on... .” This 
way, the brevity of the thing makes it in- 
tense, and it survives that way. 
BP: How do you respond to performing 
with him? 
PS: I have a different perspective on Sim- 
on and Garfunkel than everybody else in 
the world, you know? And, ah, my feel- 
ings are distinctly mixed. On the one 
hand, I think it’s really pleasant that he 


comes out — it’s such an enormous reac- 
tion that you can’t help but feel some- 
thing. On the other hand, it’s something 
that I consciously left. I didn’t want to do 
that any more; it reminds me of what it 
was. What it was was an enormous suc- 
cess that had to be shared, and there were 
compromises that always had to be made, 
musically and stylistically. That’s not to 
say those things ruined it, because over- 
all that was a big thing in my life, that 
that happened to me. Very exciting time, 
you know? But it’s tinged with this feel- 
ing of being mildly imprisoned by it. 
BP: Then why are you doing it again? 
PS: The record (“My Little Town,” the 
single on which Simon and Garfunkel col- 
laborated) is easier to explain. It just drif- 
ted that way. 
BP: Didn’t you write the song for him, 
originally ? 
PS: I did write it for him. I wrote the mel- 
ody and_he liked the melody and I said, 
okay, you can have the melody. And I'll 
write a lyric for you too — a nasty lyric, so 
as to counter-balance all the sweet lyrics 
that you’re singin’ all the time. So I fin- 
ished the lyric, and I’m showin’ him the 
song, and he’s singin’ harmony, and he 
says “‘this really is better in harmony.” So 
I figured, what the hell? It’s five years 
now, I don’t feel . . . threatened. I don’t 
feel that I’m going to be overwhelmed by 
Simon and Garfunkel any more. So I said 
yeah, sure, /’ll sing harmony with you. 
Great. 

And he said, are you sure you’re not 











gonna mind that it’s Simon and Garfun- 
kel on my album? I said no, it’s yours, I 
gave it to you. Then he came back a week 
later and said, “Ah, it’s not right that it 
just goes on one album. It should be on 
both albums — it’s not fair to have this 
one thing, which will get a lot of atten- 
tion, be on my album and not yours.” 
BP: When you offered him the song in the 
first place, did you realize what a huge hit 
you'd be giving away? 

PS: Oh, it occurred to me, yeah. I under- 
stood what I was sayin’ when I told him he 
could have it. And I was glad that he of- 
fered it back to me, because I wouldn’t 
have asked him for it. 

So I, of course, then readily agreed that 
it should go on both albums, which meant 
that both had to be released precisely at 
the same time. So what that led to was 
this inevitable comparison of .the two. 
And Artie’s reviews have been unfair, in 
the sense that his is not a typical review 
album. If you judge by’the material, it’s 
not an album that would normally be re- 
viewed in a lot of places. It’s not a com- 
poser’s album — it’s usually composers 
that get reviewed. Or singers like Ron- 
stadt and Roberta Flack. Artie’s album is 
like a romantic concept album. It’s made 
up of romantic songs, that was its pur- 

Continued on page 42 
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FRENCH 
DRESSING 

— CANNED 
AND ALITTLE 
GAMEY 


Not that the guests noticed 


by Peter Birge 

Danny Villa, the mustachioed choreo- 
grapher for French Dressing, arrives at 
our table in a slightly exaggerated dis- 
play of discretion. He is being circum- 
spect, whispering, through cupped hands, 
his delighted surprise that 600 suburban- 
ites have turned out at the Randolph 
Chateau De Ville te see his epic female 
impersonation act. Featuring four gay en- 
tertainers posing as torch singers is dar- 
ingly deviant for suburbia where, as Villa 
knows, tolerance for homosexual shenan- 
igans — either on or off the stage — has 
never run particularly high. And here at 
the Chateau, favored retreat of Kiwan- 
ian$’ and junior prommers, one would 
think that transvestism, even when thea- 
trically sanctioned, would be greeted 
more as a deliberate act of provocation 
than as a boffo night on the town. 

Yet judging from all the happy faces, 
Villa and his troupe of pretty boys were 
pulling it off. A miracle. “Yes, yes. Can 
you believe?’ Villa exclaims, unable to 
contain himself. He waggles his hands in 
the air like tambourines. “Four drag 
queens alive and well in mid-America! 
It’s incredible!” 

Is Villa’s enthusiam feigned? Because 
one would think that by now he would 
have stopped effervescing. French Dres- 
sing has been running for almost seven 
months to packed castles not only in Ran- 
dolph but also in Saugus, Framingham, 
Warwick, and East Windsor, Connect- 
icut — the entire Chateau circuit. It is 
currently the biggest box office smash on 
Chateau record, and only a binding en- 
gagement in the suburbs near St. Peters- 
burg, Florida will finally close the show 
out in a few days. Dressing’s success baf- 
fled everyone, including Chateau Pro- 
ductions, which originally described the 
venture as a “big gamble.” The stars 
themselves were astounded to find so lush 
a market in those whitewashed block- 
houses, retailing the American Dream 
with Dinner, that dot outer belt ex- 
changes around New England. Who could 
have foreseen the boom? Certainly not the 
show’s co-producer, the pixie-eyed Louis 
Love, who could still only guess at the 
reason: “I don’t know, maybe it’s still a 
gimmick to be an impersonator out here.” 

To ascertain why the Chateau’s “‘Even- 
ing of Incredible Illusion’ was paying off 
so handsomely, a photographer and I at- 
tended a midweek show one night in 
March. Impersonation acts have tradi- 
tionally played exclusively in urban grind 
clubs or liberated establishments like The 
Village Gate in New York, so we were ex- 
pecting to find a hip cosmopolitan coterie 
that had driven out to the hinterlands for 


the show. We were quickly disabused of 
that notion, though, as we drove into the 
complex under a Holiday Inn marquee 
welcoming a Bowl-a-thon for Muscular 
Dystrophy. A capacity crowd consisting of 
fraternal lodge members and backwater 
porn mavens sat contentedly munching 
(most had chosen the baked stuffed 
shrimp option), lethargically awaiting the 
curtain’s rise. 

Slipping backstage, we introduced our- 
selves to the cast, all of whom were glued 
to their portable TV. Sitting at a marble- 
ized formica counter, arching his brows 
haughtily at his Lady Clairol mirror, was 
Kelley Lawrence. Scattered about were 
styrofoam wigstands holding what re- 
sembled the scalps of a dozen of our more 
beloved female vocalists. Helen Reddy 
and Julie Andrews were Kelley’s special- 
ties as an impersonator; preparing him- 
self for ‘‘Helen”’ (he and she were, he said, 
on a first name basis), he was enlarging 
his eyes with liner pencil while periph- 
erally monitoring the Sony. Bette Davis 
was just about to deliver her sister Joan 
Crawford her pet canary, dead on a plat- 
ter in Whatever Happened to Baby Jane. 
Suddenly Lawrence’s face assumed an air 
of exquisite bitchiness. Precisely on cue, 
he turned to Joan Crawford’s horrified 
image on the screen and delivered Dav- 
is’s line. 

“Eat! If you don’t eat, you die!” 

‘“‘That’s nothing,” said Kelley, demur- 
ring to my praise. ‘““We’re artists, all of us. 
We have to do our homework. I’ve seen 
Sound of Music 31 times. To play Julie or 
Helen you have to stay in touch.” Though 
he has never exactly met either starlet, he 
seemed acquainted with the important in- 
timate details. He was wearing a Bloun- 
cio pants-suit, he said, because that’s 
what Helen liked at present. If her tastes 
changed, he would wait six months be- 
fore redecorating to allow time for the new 
wardrobe to be noticed by her fans. 

Kelley was frankly contemptuous of im- 
personators who relied more on a juggling 
of their estrogen levels than on attention 
to the nuances. Shows like Danny La- 
Rue’s Jewel Box Revue, a London act, he 
dismissed as a “freak show.” ‘“We’re 
strictly legit,’ Lawrence declared, ‘““made 
from scratch.”’ I glimpsed a padded can- 
vas corset hanging above the gown clos- 
ets. Its skimpy contours vaguely con- 
formed, even when unoccupied, to Julie 
Andrews’s measurements. “‘No siree,” con- 
tinued Kelley, “no medical help here, 
nothing like the Jewel Box, which is noth- 
ing but a lot of tits and feathers. You 
know, freaks pumped up with hormones 
and silicone. Excuse me ....” Kelley 
turned to address his TV again. Bette 


Caleb Stonn, French Dressing’s primo don, in and out of drag 
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Davis was now serving Crawford a dead 
rat. 

While we were digesting this jeremiad 
against transsexual thespians, Caleb 
Stonn, who plays both Judy Garland and 
her daughter Liza Minnelli, came strut- 
ting in a chocolate pants-suit. Stonn was 
unquéstionably the primo don (if one is 
permitted the masculine usage of that 
term) of the company, a temperamental 
queen. He believed his career was suffer- 
ing by spending half a year marooned 
along an Interstate. Like one of Ingmar 
Bergman’s band of actors trudging 
through medieval Sweden from castle to 
castle in The Seventh Seal, Caleb had 
schlepped from De Ville to De Ville. He 
was bored. To be a star, he claimed, was 
to play Tordenskjold Hall in Denmark. 
“There they treat you like a star, an ar- 
tist. You sang on copper floors with real 
velvet curtains.”” The best part was, one 
didn’t have to play mother and daughter 
the same night but could alternate — the 
way an artist must — being Judy one 
night, Liza the next. “The Chateau De 
Ville has no class,”’ he said blinking ner- 
vously, his lacy lashes fanning like sea 
anemones. No life for a singer! 

Paradoxically, however, the Dressing- 
ettes (or whatever) do not sing in their 
act. Opening shortly after the sherbet 
glasses were cleared, the performances 
proved to be disappointingly shallow mi- 
micries. The medley of drag queens who 
aped Channing, Minnelli, Reddy, Streis- 
and and Shirley Bassey only lip-synched 
to recorded accompaniment. Pouting and 
puckering through the lyrics of their her- 
oines’ Greatest Hits, they seemed like 
mute impostors on a sort of deca-mod 
American Bandstand. At the close of a 
number, applause of the canned variety 
(many selections were culled from In Con- 
cert Albums) mixed embarrassingly with 
Chateau patrons’ appreciative smatter- 
ing of hands. 

Aside from natural likenesses, careful 
costumery and flawless dubbing, Dres- 
sing was primarily notable for Danny Vil- 
la’s manic choreography. His claim that 
he only inherited the dance patterns from 
original scores is highly debatable. Villa 
seemed to be cautiously exploring the 
boundaries between a parody of, and a 
tribute to, pop culture. His Channing was 
unbelievably brassy in her walk, and his 
Reddy came off as overly athletic (too 
much so even for an Australian woman). 

No squawks were forthcoming from the 
Chateau-goers, however. They were not 
alienated one whit by the fluffery they 
had shelled out 30 dollars a couple to wit- 
ness. By the first act’s conclusion — Shir- 
ley Bassey’s lookalike belting out Gold- 
finger while two males qua males boun- 
ced around in heavy leather gear — the 
audience had perked up sufficiently to 
outclap the phantom raves emanating 
from the loudspeakers. Possibly people 
realized that by being isolated in subur- 
bia they could never hope to draw the real 
stars, possibly they realized that these 
gay facsimiles would be the closest they 
would ever get to anyone who even bore a 
passing resemblance to a star. After a few 
drinks, what the hell, the Chateau fare ri- 
valed the Copacabana headliners. Others, 
apparently, fantasized less subtly. Ac- 
cording to Dressing’s producer, Louis 
Love, some toddle home to relieve the ba- 
bysitter thinking they have just scored the 
bargain of their lives, actually believing 
that they have seen, among others, the 
real Judy Garland (who has been dead for 
some time). “The people out here have no 
real frame of reference,’’ Love says. 

Mass credulity, of course, couldn’t ful- 
ly account for the dinnervolk’s gleeful re- 
ception of Dressing. At intermission, I 
overheard snatches of raunchy jokes and a 


few culturally deprived remarks that in- 
dicated some patrons were woefully ig- 
norant of contemporary pop culture. They 
found an amusing parallel between the 
urban music scene, as they perceived it, 
and this gay rendering of it. Both were 
equally decadent, weren’t they? Weren’t 
both travesties of the satiny sound of Per- 
ry Como? 

Hoping these opinions to be unrep- 
resentative of the crowd, I turned to my 
neighbors — a polite gathering of mid- 
dle-aged ladies who looked as ready for a 
round of pinochle as four fussy suburban 
matrons can when idle between acts at a 
homosexual revue. Their leader, a buxom 
matron from Melrose, giggled that she 
was on the lam from her Scottish Club 
meeting that night, and expressed a qual- 
ified approval of the show. “It’s pretty 
good. I mean, my friends and I have been 
sitting here wondering which was what. 
You know? We could actually see lines on 
the chest,’ she said, patting her own 
cleavage. “‘Last time we all went out, we 
went to Green Apples. a club up in Saug- 
us. It was a male strip show. Ugh! It was 
one of the dirtiest places you ever say.” 
She thought this pantomime was a terri- 
fic improvement, although she added, as 
if in warning: ‘“ Course you gotta re- 
member that most of these people are in- 
clined to be fags.” 

Act II had its moments of High Camp. 
Julie Andrews darted about, chased by 
red-sequined devils, while she (that is, he) 
sang of the dangers of lust. Mae West ar- 
rived supine on a curtained litter, fol- 
lowed by Diana Ross in a glittery gown; 
behind his ear he wore Billie Holiday’s 
trademark orchid. Judy Garland’s imita- 
tor, Caleb Stonn, really stole the show by 
spontaneously weeping through “Over the 
Rainbow.”’ (Even the sternest of critics 
would admit that Stonn bore an unheal- 
thily strong resemblance to the late in- 
genue in her aphasic decline.) With Bette 
Midler’s frumpy blitz as a finale, though, 
disguises began to wear thin. Claude 
Sacha as The Divine Miss M (he special- 
izes in ugly ducklings, also performing as 
Streisand) elephant-walked through 
‘Leader of The Pack,” escorted about by 
gents in silver bikini bottoms revving the 
throttles of handlebars strapped to their 
crotches. 

With the introduction of this dildo- 
esque touch, the crowd grew discernibly 
uneasy. Hairy kick lines and thighs bul- 
ging out of slitted sheaths satisfied their 
appetites, but this? For the prices they 
were shelling out, they expected a night 
club act, yes, but with only a soupcon of 
visible depravity; at the Chateau De 
Ville, even perversion should maintain a 
respectable facade. The majority of the 
patrons, moreover, had never even heard 
of Bette Midler, let alone ever seen such a 
brazen bit of strumpery. Was this an imi- 
tation? they wondered, growing more res- 
tive by the minute. Who was this Midler 
person? Why did she stomp around goos- 
ing boys? Was she a drag queen, too? 
(Few comprehended that Midler herself 
had emerged from that hothouse of fag 
hags and homophiles, the New York bath- 
house circuit, where gay acts are de rig- 
ueur regardless of the sexual preference 
and gender of the performers.) Perturb- 
ations soared when Sacha stopped lip- 
synching and proceeded to deliver the on- 
ly unrecorded portion of the program, his 
own interpretation of Bette Midler’s mon- 
ologue. Choosing a wealthy-looking 
Brookline matron with the best seat in the 
house, Sacha delivered a fusillade of 
snarling put-downs (‘look at the rings on 
that bitch’s fingers . . . .” “bet she’s got.a 
tight box’’). 4 

The program abruptly concluded after 

Continued on page 10 


Impersonator (above) and choreographer Danny Villa (below) amidst the tools of the 
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this gay tirade; the light bulbs in the 
chandeliers were turned up, and a Big 
Brotherly voice reminded senior citizens 
to proceed cautiously if they were leaving 
from the carpeted tiers that surrounded 
the stage. A flotilla of waitresses descen- 
ded on the throng from an alcove and 
headed down the table rows smacking 
down the tabs as if they were serving sub- 
poenas. Over 500 credit cards answered 
the summonses. The Chateau clientele, 
though slightly shaken, had, overall, been 
pleased by this polite packaging of prur- 
ience. The lady who had been the target of 
Sacha’s abusive humor pronounced the 
evening a success, adding that she 
thought the Midler routine “a little too 
crass. I brought my five teenaged daugh- 
ters with me. This was their first big 
show.” 

Backstage I found Danny Villa waiting 
for his entertainers to unburden themsel- 
ves of their bodices and make-up in order 
to face the straight world whizzing along 
Route 128 outside the back door. I had 
some questions for Danny. How could an 
audience be subjected to so shlocky a sa- 
tire of their values and depart so uncom- 
plainingly? Sacha/Midler had ridiculed 
their culture with one-liners like “Betsy 
Ross is holding a mahjongg party in Need- 
ham”; scurrilously insulted their former 
President (“That was one Dick I never 
wanted’’); and even taunted their domes- 
tic placidity by cracking that “I’m every- 


thing you don’t want your little boys to 
be.” 

Why were there no protests? Why had 
the Chateau rabble not risen up and 
stoned the queens? Villa shared my mys- 
tification. He shrugged helplessly. May- 
be everyone was too apathetic to get an- 
gry, he suggested. Maybe that’s why they 
came in the first place. “Our show’s sim- 
ple on the brain,” he admitted. “It’s not 
like taking home a heavy message from a 
Pinter play. A lot of people out there don’t 
want to think. The problem is, they’re 
sick of watching TV.” For all his modesty 
about the program’s appeal, though, Vil- 
la was unwilling to admit that his Dres- 
sing lacked a redeeming social value. 
“We've proved that Bette Midler can 
reach this audience. If her impersonator 
can, so can she.” So she could, but Ran- 
dolph cinemas will probably run Sound of 
Music another 31 times before she both- 
ers to try. 

On our way out the front door, we spied 
a young couple lingering at a table. The 
Chateau had officially closed for the even- 
ing, but they remained behind, abstract- 
edly staring at each other. Seeking to con- 
firm Villa’s assessment of his public, I 
asked them their opinion of the show. 
They took no notice. A half-dozen stem- 
med red roses lay on the bare table; the 
waitress had already snatched away the 
cloth. We asked again. Finally, the boy 
turned around and asked grouchily what 
else there was to do on a spring night in 
Randolph. “Look,” he muttered, “‘it’s 
either this flaky scene or we gotta go next 
door to Holiday Inn and bowl a few frames 
for muscular dystrophy.” 

Right you are, Danny Villa. 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


THERE WAS ORBISON 


And he was good 


by Ken Emerson 

Roy Orbison requires no introduction. 
His hits of the early 60s — “Only the 
Lonely,” “Running Scared,”’ “It’s Over,” 
“Pretty Woman” — are timeless. Last fall 
I talked with Orbison in the Nashville re- 
cording studio he owns. Dressed, as al- 
ways, in black and shades, he spoke qui- 
etly, thoughtfully, for five hours. The edi- 
ted interview that follows paints an en- 
grossing portrait not only of Roy Orbison, 
but of Elvis Presley, Buddy Holly, the Ev- 
erly Brothers, and rock ’n’ roll, especially 
its formative years. 

+ * + 

BP: Tell me what it was like growing up 
in Wink, Texas. 
A: All right, I will circumvent that right 
away and say I was born in Vernon, Tex- 
as [on April 23, 1936]. We were hopping 
from place to place. The war had just 
broken out and my father was following 
the best-paying jobs he could find. He was 
a laborer, and we moved from Vernon, 
Texas to Fort Worth, back to Vernon... 
and so forth. Went to Wink once, then 
back to Vernon. So when I finally settled 
in Wink, I knew what Wink was all about. 
It was an oil-field boom town that reached 
its peak in 1936, a small town of about 
1100, generally. 
BP: So you grew up there after the war? 
A: Just after the war. The Fort Worth 
period was when my father gave me a 
guitar, when I was six years old. He 
played himself, and sang mostly songs by 
Jimmie Rodgers. I had an uncle who 
played guitar very well, but he played 
mostly blues — what we call “pick the 
guitar’ — and then played some country 
music. These boys would come by with 
their girlfriends to have a party. It seemed 
to me nearly every night, but it wasn’t; it 
was just when they could get to town or 
were on furlough or whatever. And, of 
course, they really let their hair down, 
and we sat around and made music. I 
knew the song “You Are My Sunshine.” 
My father taught me three chords on this 
guitar and told me, ‘“‘When you get to the 
word ‘happy,’ you have to change to the 
next chord... .” 
BP: So there’d be a long pause? 
A: Right. Anyway, the atmosphere was 
terrific because these people were not 
phony people in any sense, and life was 
really fast and geared-up because they 
didn’t know if they were coming back 
from where they were going, and they 
didn’t know where they were going to be 
sent. One cousin was in the 101 Airborne 
Division and other cousins fought in the 
Pacific theater. I say “‘cousins” because it 
always seems to be a cousin, but there were 
uncles and friends of friends. But it al- 
ways wound up in the evening with them 
probably drinking a little beer and sing- 
ing songs. 
BP: What sort of songs were these? 
A: A little bit of everything. 
BP: It seems to me that, if you oversim- 
plify it and say that rock ’n’ roll is what 
you get when you cross blues and coun- 
try, between your father and your uncle 
you're already there. 
A: That’s exactly right. In fact, in later 
years, when I was about 14 or 15, my 
mother told me something that was very 
startling later. Well, I may have been on- 
ly 10 years old. She’s a very plain, unedu- 
cated woman, but very intelligent. She 
said, “The next thing big thing in music 
— and I think it will be worldwide — will 
be a form of blues.” It was only two or 





ee — 





“So I went to lunch with Sam 
Phillips, me and my Teen Kings, 
and I said ‘Why did you get rid of 
Elvis?’ He said, ‘For $40,000 and 
Carl Perkins!’ ” 


three years later, in around 1953, that all 
this stuff started to come about. 

BP: How did someone like your mother 
get into the blues? 

A: Probably us playing blues. I learned it 
from my uncle, he learned it from black 
guitar players. In music, if you play an in- 
strument and another fellow does, if he’s 
black, white, green or brown doesn’t make 
any difference. You have a common in- 


terest. 

Listening to the radio, what we heard-at 
the time was what I call “period songs”: 
“No Letter Today,” which was a war 
song, and “Stars and Stripes on Iwo 
Jima,’ Sousa marches. What we listened 
to was the early country singers at that 
time. One was located in Fort Worth; his 
name was Ernest Tubb. I didn’t see him, 
but I’m sure my mother and father did, 


playing on the back of a truck. They 
would use batteries and things and just 
play outside, mostly. Roy Acuff was al- 
ready established .... 

Anyway, my whole life seemed to be 
based around that one very important 
year from when I was six until seven. At 
the time I could name practically every 
aircraft company in the world, I could 
name all the armaments, munitions-mak- 
ers, in the world. I knew the Allied code 
names of the fighting aircraft, the: bom- 
bers. And I remember that was just about 
all we talked about, either the war or get 
away from it completely and play music 
.... When I saw people happy, they were 
singing and playing, and it must have had 
a profound influence on me. I’d get to stay 
up late, you know, and the other kids had 
to go to bed, and I'd get to sing and play, 
and it was very cute to see someone that 
young play and sing. 

BP: When did you start performing out- 
side the family? 

A: When we moved back to Vernon. I 
heard a radio show, a talent show on Sat- 
urday on KVWC — I remember it be- 
cause it says, “Keep Vernon Women 
Clean.”’ So I proceeded to go down with 
my guitar and sing a song for everybody. 
BP: Do you remember the song? 

A: Well, I remember some of the songs. 
One of them was “Jolie Blonde,” which 
was by a Cajun fiddle player. That music 
was very influential. There wasn’t much 
of it then or now — I guess that’s one of 
the reasons I liked it so well. It had a lit- 
tle French verse hear and there. Another 
uncle, who was not musically inclined, 
came home and played that record, and 
he couldn’t figure out what they were say- 
ing. So he played it over and over and 
held his hand on the record to slow it 
down a little bit. And though he didn’t 
learn it, I did. 

So I went every Saturday because, be- 
ing eight years old and singing, and play- 
ing to some degree, everybody was just 
knocked out. So it was me and Stan the 
Man — that’s all I ever knew him by. We 
were more or less co-hosts of the show and 
regulars. I was singing basically country 
songs, because that’s what was popular. 

Then, at the age of nine, I first per- 
formed for a medicine show, believe it or 
not. I didn’t know what a medicine show 
was, but they were actually selling elixir. 
This would have been 1946, and they had 
people playing music and a fellow who 
told jokes, and they sold candy and, what- 
ever this medicine was, it was supposed to 
cure anything. They would set up ben- 
ches. outdoors and then the cars would 
park all around the area and watch the 
show. There was a‘ 15-year-old boy play- 
ing there who was quite good. We were ra- 
ted by applause and there was a $15 prize. 
I thought I had it won, except most of his 
supporters seemed to be closer. I had 
some people in the cars and all they could 
do was honk, but if they honked they 
couldn’t hear what was going on. Any- 
way, we eventually split the prize. I’m 
sure I wasn’t that electrifying on stage, 
that young. 

Then we moved back to Wink and set- 
tled there. The war was finished and my 
father was following the oil field then. He 
started roughnecking, working for the 
driller. Teachers found out that I played 
the guitar, and it was very unusual at the 
time. I can’t think of anyone else in the 
whole town who played the guitar. They 

Continued on page 16 
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would ask me to sing for functions. We’d 
have what they call an assembly and they 
would talk about something or correct us, 
then sometimes a play. At intermission, I 
got to sing two or three songs. I'd do a 
Grandpa Jones song, “Mountain Dew.” 

So we formed a group within the school 
and we were representing, in another tal- 
ent show, our area, and we had to come up 
with a name. It was the Wink Wester- 
ners. We played this talent show and we 
didn’t win — we came in second. I sang a 
country song, we did “Lady of Spain” in- 
strumentally, and something else. So it 
was country and what was pop music at 
the time, and nothing really blues. The 
blues was still sort of haunting me. 

Right away, I think that one important 
thing was that we did have drums. That 
wasn’t planned, and all the big bands that 
came through — they never came through 
Wink, but I was at other places — had 
drums, but they were never prominent 
enough for me. So what distinguished us 
from a country-and-western band was the 
drums. They just didn’t use them. 

The principal of school was running for 
the district president of the Lions Clubs. 
So on his campaign he took the Wink 
Westerners. That way we got to visit 
Odessa, which was the metropolis. Odes- 
sa had so many people I couldn’t believe it 
-— maybe there were 40,000. To give you 
an idea of our program at the time, I 
would have been singing something by 
Webb Pierce, something by Slim Whit- 
man, who was big at the time. We would 
play “Lady of Spain,” something by Les 
Paul and Mary Ford, something by Glen 
Miller — “In the Mood”’ we played. 

BP: What was your instrumentation? 
A: We had drums, bass, piano, guitar and 
mandolin. Had we gotten the drums away 
and swung a little bit differently, it would 
have been country music or bluegrass, 
probably. 

We were at one place and people en- 
joyed the show and said, “We would like 
for you to come back on a certain date and 
play a dance for us.’”’ I was about to say 
that what they heard was what they got, 


because we didn’t know any more songs. 
Just before I did, they said, “We'll pay 
you $200 if you will.” I shut up very quick- 
ly and said, ‘“‘What was that date again?” 

Then we went back and I couldn’t be- 
lieve my good luck. I was going to get $40. 
I'd worked for the county in Wink for a 
week, repairing roads, digging fence runs 
— real physical work — and usually I had 
a partner who'd take 60 percent of the 
load and I'd take 40 percent. That was be- 
cause he was bigger. In one evening, do- 
ing what I loved to do, I was going to make 
as much as I had in one week, laboring. 
That was a revelation to me. I had played 
at social functions earlier in my life and 
they would pass the hat, and the most I 
ever made was $7, which was a lot of mon- 
ey, and that was only once. 

We went back to Wink and started in- 
vesting in equipment. The first thing we 
had to do was amplify the guitar and the 
mandolin. So we bought things — I think 
they cost $10 or $15 — and taped them on- 
to the guitar and mandolin. Then we 
learned all the songs we could get our 
hands on, whether they were pop or what- 
ever, and played the dance. 

I told the band director of the high 
school I was going to be a professional mu- 
sician. He said, “I understand.” But he 
didn’t, because he then proceeded to tell 
me that the odds against making a living, 
let alone being a success, were like a mil- 
lion to one. Of course, I’d already proven 
that we could get out and make money. 
That inspired me to go to the radio sta- 
tion in Kermit, Texas — and we played 
what were called “sand-hill jamborees.” 
We'd go to Pecos, Texas, and New Mex- 
ico... . it was a very rough area: a lot of 
fighting, and some killing and things like 
that. 

I graduated from Wink High School 
and we played that summer to get enough 
money to go to the university, whichever 
one we picked. I would work 10 hours a 
day in the oil field. Thig only happened 
for about six weeks, so I don’t want to im- 
ply I was a real rough-tough oil-type fel- 
low. I didn’t want to do that kind of work, 
but I did to get the money to go to col- 
lege. Then I went to North Texas State 
College. I went with some companions, 
but the band broke up. 

There was something in the wind, but I 


didn’t know what that something was. I 
had, in the last year or so, listened to mu- 
sic by people like the Crew Cuts, Roy 
Hamilton, people like that. A friend from 
Pecos brought some records home and 
said, “You've got to hear this.” So he 
played a song called ‘“‘One Mint Julep” for 
me. He put on another record. I can’t re- 
member what it was, but it was very 
much of the same thing: a lot of seventh 
chords and a lot of minor chords. I'll nev- 
er forget it as long as I live: he looked at 
me with a quizzical expression and said, 
“I think there’s something coming.’ And I 
said, “I think they caught you pretty good 
there, ‘cause I don’t know what that is.” It 
was so foreign to me. Anyway, I was ex- 
posed to rhythm and blues. 

A song called “Rock Around the 
Clock,”’ by Bill Haley, had been released, 
but it wasn’t a hit. A fellow named John- 
ny Ace came out with “Pledging My 
Love.” At North Texas, we were prob- 
ably like all universities: we were a little 
bit ahead of our time, we thought, a little 
bit more groovy. We picked up on all this 
stuff. Other groups were off into Brubeck 
— I couldn’t stand that. 

Then a fellow student, Pat Boone, had 
made a record called “Two Hearts.” I 
thought it was a pretty good record. It was 
doing fairly well, but I thought I could 
make a better record than Pat Boone. 

Then, walking to the drugstore one night, 
the fellow who was the principal of the 
high school, his son was there [at North 
Texas]. I didn’t know he was coming 
down the street — the streets weren’t lit 
or anything — but I heard him sing, “Da 
da da dee ....” And I said, “What is 
that?” I went to the drugstore and heard a 
record by Elvis Presley called ‘““That’s All 
Right.” And in the middle, that’s where I 
heard that thing: “Da da da dee... .” I 
flipped the record over on the juke box 
and heard “Blue Moon of Kentucky.” Of 
course, I knew where that came from: Bill 
Monroe bluegrass. 

Now, there was Pat Boone and Elvis 
Presley, both my same age (actually, both 
maybe a year or two older), and I heard 
these two records and I liked them very 
much. And I said, “Well, should I stay at 
what I’m doing?” I was so frustrated. I 
was studying English and history. 

Then my father wrote me a letter and 


said he had seen Elvis Presley. He came 
to Odessa and played a show with Hank 
Snow, the Singing Ranger, and other 
country artists. And he said, “I don’t 
know. He was a little bit repulsive.” That 
really aroused my curiousity. And Pat 
Boone had a television show in Dallas 
that he appeared on regularly. Here were 
these two guys, doing what I wanted to do 
and I was there but unable to do it. Pat 
was doing both at the same time, but I 
was the kind of guy who had to be all for 
the one thing. I was torn between music 
and an education, something to fall back 
on. 
One other thing was that while I was at 
the University, one Saturday night you 
could go hear the orchestra play, free en- 
tertainment. A couple of kids got up and 
sang a song called “Ooby Dooby” and I 
was fractured. Just one guitar and two 
singers, and they had written it. I said, 
“Where did they get that song, and why 
are they singing it that way?” I played 
guitar for them on a couple of occasions. 
I went home that Christmas and we 
{the Westerners] played the same hon- 
ky tonk that we played before, and some- 
one requested “Shake, Rattle and Roll.” 
Well, I’d heard Joe Turner sing “Shake, 
Rattle and Roll.” It was actually New 
Year’s Eve when we were playing, so I 
said, “OK, we’ll bring in the new year 
with “Shake, Rattle and Roll.” And all I 
knew was one verse — not even that, real- 
ly. Ithink they put some money in the kit- 
ty. We started playing it, and I looked at 
the clock on the wall and it said, like nine 
minutes to 12. And I said, ‘““You mean we 
got to play this song for nine minutes?” 
We just kept rocking, and the old boy, 
Billy, with the backbeat, you know. And 
by the time the new year, 1955, rolled 
around, I was converted to the strong 
back beat. Didn’t make any difference 
what kind of music it was, it had to have 

that backbeat. 
Then, after about four records, Presley 
_ a drummer. The early records 
idn’t have a drummer, but I know that 
the guitar player had a machine that he 
plugged his guitar into that made it sound 
unbelievable. A lot of other guitar play- 
ers that I know now will tell you the same 
thing, that they could not believe the 
Continued from page 36 
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STRUNG OUT: 
THE GENESIS OF 
THE JAZZ GUITAR 


What hath Mahavishnu wrought? 


by Bob Blumenthal 

If a poll were taken to determine the 
public’s favorite musical instrument, the 
smart money would line up behind the 
guitar. More Americans play the six- (or 
12-, or in the hands of iconoclasts like Big 
Joe Williams or George Van Epps, seven-) 
stringed, fretted box than any other in- 
strument; and one could not imagine 
rock, country, blues, folk or certain clas- 
sical forms without the guitar’s presence. 
One could imagine jazz, and the vast ma- 
jority of jazz history, without the guitar, 
however, for the guitar has until recently 
been on the sidelines, a second-class cit- 
izen of the jazz world playing only a per- 
ipheral role in the music’s development. 

It’s not for lack of exceptional players 
that the guitar has failed to shape jazz 
history; the problem seems to reside in 
the instrument’s acoustical qualities, 
which have résulted in its being over- 
whelmed (even when amplified) or out of 
place in many jazz settings. As a pres- 
ence, a focal point in a given musical sit- 
uation, a molder of the music’s evolu- 
tionary direction and a model which can 
inspire players of other instruments, the 


guitar’s contribution to jazz has been 
slight. Critic Roland Baggenaes ex- 
pressed a common view in a recent issue 
of Coda when he noted, “The guitar, in 
my opinion, has always been a prob- 
lematic instrument in jazz. As a solo in- 
strument, the sound and range is limited 
and in the band it has often been in the 
way of other instruments. I can’t think of 
any guitar player who as a major soloist 
could hold my attention throughout a 
whole Ip .. .” 

That attitude is surely too harsh, yet 
guitarists still have failed to provide a fo- 
cal presence through most of the music’s 
history. Charlie Christian could have 
been an exception, but he died in his ear- 
ly 20s. Django Reinhardt clearly estab- 
lished a guitar-centered combo sound, 
perhaps the only group sound built spe- 
cifically around the instrument prior to 
this decade, but Django’s influence, even 
among guitarists, has been minimal. For 
the most part, the guitarist in the band 
has merely been part of the scenery, and 
it’s sad but probable that an excellent 
musician like Jim Hall may be best re- 
membered ultimately because he played 
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Mahavishnu John McLaughlin: suddenly a guitarist was setting musical directions 


with the likes of Sonny Rollins and Art 
Farmer. 

The situation has worked to the detri- 
ment of some stellar talents who have 
been viewed merely as great guitar play- 
ers, while second-rate tenors, trumpets 
and pianos gained acclaim as influential 
musicians. In his prime (roughly 1957-63; 
i.e., his recorded prime), Wes Montgom- 
ery was one of the most brilliant jazz im- 
provisers on any instrument; to the pub- 
lic, however, he simply played excep- 
tional guitar, which was not enough in 
many listeners’ books for entry into the 
ranks of Miles, Sonny and "Trane. “Bil- 
lie’s Bounce” and ‘“‘Bock to Bock,” two of 
Wes’s first recorded solos which have been 
recently reissued, establish his brilliance 
quite plainly: highly personal melodic 
ideas flowing from a voracious imagina- 
tion, several different tonal attacks em- 
ployed for a variety of emotional shad- 
ings, perfect rhythmic response which al- 
lowed a mix of rushed and lagged time 
that felt perfectly natural, and his pat- 
ented technique (those stunning octaves) 
which always remained at the service of 
the music. Here was the guitarist who 


could clearly overshadow anyone playing 
in his presence, save perhaps for a few un- 
recorded gigs with Coltrane and Eric Dol- 
phy in 1961. 

Wes was not to pursue the exploratory 
path, however; by the mid-’60s he had 
found the economically fertile easy-lis- 
tening ground of strings, Latin percus- 
sion and thick arrangements. Montgom- 
ery’s fortune was also his artistic dead 
end, as easy-listening sapped the innova- 
tive strength from his playing. The lush 
field of Muzak was familiar territory for 
the guitar, and at one time or another it 
provided commercial havens for such con- 
temporaries of Montgomery’s as Kenny 
Burrell, Joe Pass, Charlie Byrd, George 
Benson and Gabor Szabo. What was new 
was the level of Montgomery’s success; he 
was riding a popular crest at the time of 
his death in 1968 which threatened to 
drown the creative tendencies of all main- 
stream jazz guitarists. 

Occasional die-hard creators’ of ,the 
Christian-Montgomery lineage con, 
tinued to appear, however, and among 
them none was more promising than Pat 
Martino. Possessed of blistering speed 
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Pat Martino 

and his own stinging sound, Martino has 
given the strongest indication of being 
able to establish a Montgomery-like pres- 
ence for the guitar in a traditional jazz 
context. His finest achievement to date, a 
1972 session dedicated to Montgomery, 
reveals an occasional technical coldness 
absent from even the most pedestrian 
Wes; but a tour de force like “Alone To- 
gether” promises even better things to 
come. 

A revolution was beginning, however, 
even as Wes prospered, for rock and elec- 
tricity were taking hold. Technological 
advancements in guitar design, and the 
increasing inquisitiveness of rock perfor- 
mers, implied that the instrument could 
finally attain that elusive focal presence 
within jazz, John Coltrane also played a 
critical if indirect role, for the rapid ar- 
peggios of Coltrane’s style were perfect for 
the fretboard (as John Abercrombie dem- 
onstrated recently when he played “My 
Favorite Things” with Jack DeJohnette’s 
group at the Workshop; the earliest ex- 
ample, however, was Roger McGuinn’s 
solo on the Byrds’ “Eight Miles High’’). 
The key innovator, after whom there was 


no turning back, was Jimi Hendrix, a tru- 
ly uncategorizable musical prophet who, 
through his astonishing techniques, re- 
mains the only “rock” musician to have 
had any appreciable influence on jazz. 
Hendrix established once and for all that 
the guitar could shape the music’s fu- 
ture; and after his meteoric career, even 
the work of the finest traditional guitar- 
ist could not help but sound a bit ana- 
chronistic. We had seen the future of jazz 
guitar, and clearly it was not Joe Pass. 
Simultaneously, Larry Coryell began to 
stir the strings of the jazz community. A 
Texan who was able to integrate a rhy- 
thm and blues streak into his jazz solo- 
ing, Coryell was less a rock musician than 
an improviser willing to use the distort- 
ing mechanisms of his instrument (which 
seemed outright assaultive to jazz listen- 
ers at the time) in a jazz context. It was 
Coryell who contributed to the earliest at- 
tempts at fusing jazz and rock (in Gary 
Burton’s quartet); it was also Coryell who 
made room for the guitar in the new mus- 
ic through his recording with the Jazz 
Composer’s Orchestra. A player of ad- 
mirable chops and boundless energy, Cor- 
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yell has had a peripatetic career reflect- 
ing the ambiguous reaction many lis- 
teners have to his music. The content of a 
Coryell solo often disappoints with its 
flashy emptiness; for all his talent, Cory- 
ell often seems, in critic Michael Bourne’s 
words, to be “‘not quite there.” 

Other original guitarists appeared in 


the late ’60s but failed to achieve their po- 


tential — Sonny Sharrock proved to be an 
eccentric aberration, while Jerry Hahn 
has unfortunately dropped out — and it 
remained for Britain to supply us with our 
second essential new jazz guitar voice. 
John McLaughlin’s was clearly not blues, 
and basically not rock so much as the ab- 
stractions of avant-garde experimenta- 
tion; Coltrane was clearly central in his 
conception. After coming to America to 
work in Tony Williams’s first Lifetime 
band (a direct descendant of the Jimi 
Hendrix Experience), it was inevitable 
that Coryell and McLaughlin should 
meet. They became close friends (it was 
Coryell who introduced McLaughlin to 
Sri Chinmoy) and recorded an album to- 
gether in 1970 (under Coryell’s name) 
which became a landmark, a manifesto 


proclaiming that jazz guitar was coming 
out of its traditional closet. 

In retrospect, Spaces hardly signals a 
rockish rape of jazz purity, for the pri- 
mary musical source is clearly the modal 
jazz that had come to be associated with 
Blue Note Records. The avant-garde of 
Ayler, Shepp, Taylor et al. was signi- 
ficantly not a source; instead, the men on 
Spaces appeared to be defining a sep- 
arate avant-garde, less promising and ul- 
timately less rewarding, but new music 
nonetheless. The personnel on Spaces, in 


‘ part foreign (McLaughlin, Miroslav Vit- 


ous) and for the most part Caucasian 
(Coryell, McLaughlin, Chick Corea, Vit- 
ous — Billy Cobham is the only black par- 
ticipant) also signaled that this road, des- 
pite Hendrix’s early example, would be 
primarily traveled by non-black music- 
ians. (The guitar, by the way, has had 
more important non-black players than 
any other jazz instrument. One possible 
explanation may be that many blacks 
must rely on the public school system for 
their musical training, and until recently 
most schools didn’t offer guitar lessons.) 

Continued on page 27 
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Elvis, Bowie, Sly and the Beatles — they made it cool for a guy to be ac- 


cused of looking like a girl. 


by James Isaacs 

When Elvis Presley swiveled his way in- 
to the public eye over 20 years ago, the 
terms ‘“‘rock ’n’ roll’’ and “fashion” 
seemed antithetical to most Americans. 
But in point of fact, Presley’s rise to Pop 
demigod ushered in a new day for the con- 
cept of Style. A plethora of young men 
sought to emulate the look of a pecker- 
wood ex-truckdriver with an electric guit- 
ar dangling between his thighs; Elvis had, 
for all practical purposes, invented the 
rock 'n’ roller. 

It was not so much his “real gone 
threads,” influenced in virtually equal 
parts by Negro zoot-suit musicians and 
Nudie-suited rhinestone cowpokes, that 
made Elvis a creator of fashion. Rather, it 
was that he established the hegemony of 
hair. 

The long, greasy dark pompadour with 
controversial sideburns attached became 
a symbol of adolescent rebellion, sexual 
proficiency, surly slothfulness and a host 
of other sins related to moral degeneracy. 
Presley’s look was easily accessible to any 
male youth with a) hair and b) enough 
Brylcreem, butch wax or lard to slick the 
locks into a malevolent DA that would 
shine under street lights and withstand 
the elements. In essence, Elvis made it 
cool for a guy to be accused of looking like 
a girl. 

Of course, there was no formally recog- 
nized “youth culture” at the time of Pres- 


ley’s ascendance. Boutiques as we know 
them did not exist. One’s mom took one to 
the town emporium to purchase raiments 
that would meet with the approval of dad, 
math teacher and minister. A fellow got a 
haircut every two weeks. Most guys and 
girls maintained a “collegiate,” rather 
than a “hoody,” appearance. 

Pat Boone, a Columbia University grad 
student who had popularized the white 
buck . . . shoe, that is, stood in stark con- 
trast to Presley. With his clean-cut good 
looks, one imagines that Pat. brought an 
apple to his teacher right up to the day 
that he received his Columbia sheepskin. 

As improbable as it may sound, messy 
Buddy Holly and adipose Fats Domino 
were rock fashion trendsetters, too. Des- 
pite those horn-rimmed specs on his un- 
remarkable countenance, Buddy proved 
that the sorriest-looking kid on the block 
could attain rock ’n’ roll stardom. And 
Fats paved the way for later rotund rock- 
ers like Mama Cass Elliot, Leslie West 
and Buddy Miles to overcome shyness 
about their girth. 

Two other black rockers of the ’50s de- 
veloped looks that were 15 years before 
their time. Perhaps rock’s first “glitter” 
star was Little Richard Penniman, who 
was wearing eye liner before British lads 
cashed in on the “transformer” craze of 
the ’70s. And Bo Diddley was seeing the 
world through eye-catching glasses while 
a pudgy youth named Reg Dwight was be- 


ing cut from his grammar school football 
team. 

As the ’50s drew to a close, Elvis was 
sporting Army drabs and a crew cut, 
which left something of a void. Jerry Lee 
Lewis, who aspired to the King’s throne, 
took up some of the slack with his blonde, 
marcelled hairdo but, sadly, he was ban- 
ished from the yock ’n’ roll limelight for 
strolling to the altar with his 13-year old 
cousin. 

In their stead there came a trendsetter 
who was not a rocker at all, but a 26-year 
old’ New Yorker who had a nose job and 
the forgettable moniker of Edward Brie- 
tenberger. Ed “‘Kookie” Byrnes, who lan- 
ded the part of the flippant car hop on the 
TV series ‘77 Sunset Strip,” cockily com- 
bed his sandy pompadour before adoring 
millions each week. Kookie was a kind of 
intermediary figure between Presley and. 
the earliest “long hairs.’’ Most signifi- 
cantly, his presence in the series was a 
conscious attempt to grab the still bur- 
geoning youth market and his ubiquitous 
pocket comb legitimized young hair 
styles. 

Continental apparel for men flourished 
during the salad days of Twisting at the 
Peppermint Lounge in the early ’60s. Phil 
Spector was the nattiest of continental 
dressers. The first “‘tycoon of teen” had 
his sharply cut suits with stove pipe 
slacks custom made, wore ruffled shirts 
with large diamond cufflinks and had his 


coarse hair, which was lengthier than al- 
most any other male’s at the time (save 
for a few professional wrestling villains), 
immaculately processed. 

The Spector-produced girl groups pro- 
vided the most distinetive distaff look 
that rock had seen up to that point.Their 
dark hair piled in massive bee hives, their 
almond eyes smokingly mascaraed (anti- 
cipating Alice Cooper); their concupi- 
scent flesh in tight black dresses with slits 
up the sides, the Ronnettes looked as if 
they utilized switch blades to slice veg- 
etables for a salad. 

Meanwhile, an entirely new mass cul- 
tural phenomenon was springing up in 
Southern California, with a style that was 
diametrically opposed to the “tough- 
boss’”’ pose of Eastern and Midwestern 
city teens. Surf was up. Whereas a teen- 
aged girl who aspired to copy the Ronnie 
Ronnette look would find it immeasur- 
ably easier if she was not of Aryan stock, 
the California kids were testaments to the 
contemporary philosophical notion that 
blondes have more fun. Guys did not ap- 
ply grease to their locks but permitted 
them to flap freely in the ocean breeze, 
and girls wore their lank hair parted down 
the middle. Those ill-starred people of 
both sexes who had not been born blonde 
purchased peroxide. 

In England following Presley’s con- 
quest of youth, there had been gangs of 

Continued on page 22 
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FASHION 


Continued from page 20 
Elvis idolators known as Teddy Boys, who 
slicked their hair in the accepted mode, 
wore long, 16-button “drape” coats and 
“drain pipe”’ slacks. The British were cer- 
tainly dedicated rock fashion followers 
but no one had ever accused them of be- 
ing trendsetters. That is, until Jesus 
emerged from the sea and told four work- 
ing-class lads from Liverpool, ‘“‘you will be 
called Beatles.” ‘ 
Brian Epstein, their Svengali, persua- 
ded the boys that they would do well to 
clean up their image. After some initial 
resistance, they washed the grease from 
their hair, abandoned their pompadours 
in favor of dry look “‘puddin’ basin” hair- 
styles, replete with cute bangs, and don- 
ned matching collarless suits with black, 
pointy-toed boots. Voila! Rock ’n’ roll 
fashion had its first revolutionary break 
‘from the classic Elvis look. 
Still, the Beatles managed to maintain 
a tame enough image to be attractive to 
“with it’ mums. While hardly Pat 
Boones, they were well scrubbed, and the 
matching suits reinforced their overall 
tidiness. In deliberate reaction to the 
Beatles’ creeping respectability we got the 
Rolling Stones. 


The Stones were unquestionably as im- 
portant as Elvis in rock style innovation, 
if only for disrupting the hierarchy of uni- 
form onstage garb. Mick Jagger did more 
for the sweatshirt than anyone since 
Knute Rockne. However, the Stones’ 
principal fashion contribution was that 
they (especially Brian Jones) actually 
made it cool for a guy to look like a girl. 


The folk-rock boom was ringing 
throughout the States in the mid-’60s, 
and scads of socially conscious youths fol- 
lowed the quasi-Bohemian sartorial ex- 
amples of Bob Dylan and Joan Baez. Girls 
with long, straight hair attended peace 
marches in black turtleneck sweaters, 
skirts and leotards, with knee-high boots. 
Guys bought Dylan-style Dutch boy caps 
long after Bob, who didn’t look back un- 
til 1974’s comeback tour, had switched to 
black waistcoats, tab collar shirts with a 
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button instead of a tab and heavy shades. 
To his credit, Dylan somewhat reordered 
hair consciousness by permitting his tang- 
led locks to sprout into an “Isro,” which is 
a Jewish Afro. 

For all the flap about guys looking like 
girls, the first “unisex” look did not come 
into being until 10 years after Elvis. 
Young marrieds Sonny and Cher wore his 
and hers bearskin vests and bell-bottom 
trousers. The latter accessory is, of course, 
still with us. Other style setters among 
L.A. rockers were Jim McGuinn of the 
Byrds, with his small-rimmed “Ben 
Franklin” shades, and Neil Young of Buf- 
falo Springfield, 4 Hollywood(en) Indian 
in his dark suede and leather ensembles. 
And speaking of leathers, who can forget 
rock’s leather boy anarchist of the late 
’60s, Jim Morrison? “The Lizard King’s”’ 
opened fly set no new style (this antic con- 
vention had actually been with us for 
some years) but garnered him reams of 
publicity — mostly pre-trial — nonethe- 
less. 

Back in England, rock ’n’ roll fashion 
had become a lucrative tourist attrac- 
tion, with flocks of suckers descending 
upon Carnaby St. boutiques.-~There they 
snapped up overpriced Edwardian suits, 
floral print ties and pastel trousers. This 
was the day of the Mod, pill-gobbling 
young men whose musical heroes were the 
Who and the Small Faces. Like these 
bands, Mod blokes favored pull-over 
sweaters, windbreakers and French bouf- 
fant haircuts (a la Roger Daltrey on the Ip 
cover of ““My Generation’’). Male hair was 
being cut in layers for the first time. 

Army-Navy stores once were places 
where one purchased a canteen for an 
overnight hike. Salvation Army missions 
were almost exclusively populated by 
wet-brained derelicts seeking a bowl of 
tepid broth. Suddenly, in 1967, they were 
fashion centers. Enter the hippies. Their 
sartorial credo was, “wear whatever is at 
your disposal as long as if was previously 
owned.” Hair reached new lengths and 
“love” beads were the hottest of items, 
but the hippies will be forever recalled in 
the annals of rock fashion for giving us the 
bearded look. When the Beatles grew fa- 
cial hair for the cover of “Sgt. Pepper” it 
might have been taken as a gesture of ap- 
proval from the deities. 


The three best-turned-out musicians 
from the late ’60s were Janis Joplin, Jimi 
Hendrix and Sly Stone. Janis set a style 
for women with her antique dresses, furs, 
feather boas, hair plumage and dozens of 
bracelets. Far more important, though, 
were the attires of Hendrix and Sly. 

Most black performers from the "50s on- 
ward dressed “older” than their white 
audiences. The men donned matching 
tuxes, sharkskin suits and patent-leather 
Verdi shoes, while the women appeared in 
expensive-looking prom dresses. There 
were occasional departures from the 
norm, like James Brown’s capes and robes __ 
and, subsequently, flashy-colored jump- 
suits. Still, the majority of black artists 
looked relatively “straight.”” Hendrix and 
Sly broke this pattern with their broca- 
ded jackets, embroidered vest and full- 
blown Afros. They set the stage for the 
black male peacocks of the 70s. 

At the outset of the "70s Rod Stewart 
apotheosized the British popstar. A mod- 
el of elegance and flash, Rod was splen- 
did in an assortment of velvet suits, sat- 
ins, lurex, high heel shoes (which would 
later reach platform levels), gracefully 
billowing silk scarves and women’s even- 
ing gloves for special occasions. Stewart 
also sported the best-known hairstyle in 
the Western world, the English layer cut 
of “shag,” with the deliciously lawn- 
mowered top. The shag, which was bas- 
ically long hair cut in tiers, refined leng- 
thy locks for both sexes. 

By 1972, Elvis’s unspoken prophesy of 
making it fashionable for boys to be ac- 
cused of looking like girls was ultimately 
fulfilled by the glitter rockers from Eng- 
land. Led by David Bowie, whose rail-thin 
frame, pale skin and hair dyed flaming 
red made him look like, in the words of 
writer Gene Green, “‘a lit match,”’ the glit- 
ter contingent shocked audiences with in- 
tentional effeminacy in both make-up 
and garb. Mott the Hoople, Alice Cooper, 
Lou Reed, the Sweet, T-Rex and Todd 
Rundgren (a clothes-horse par excel- 
lence) went in for all the latest in chi-chi 
apparel. Todd went so far as to tip his hair 
the colors of the spectrum (after Keith 
Richard had streaked his mink in 1969), 
making his tresses look like an artist’s 
palette. Glitter reached its preposterous 
apex with the New York Dolls, who par- 





aded about like VD-inflicted strumpets in 
bargain basement decolletage. It was 
amusing for a spell, but the joke soon wore 
thin. 

Just past the midpoint of the 70s, rock 
’n’ roll fashion seems to have veered away 
from the radical. Some eyes popped at 
LaBelle’s outlandish silver lurex space 
suits, but the truth is that the ground- 
breaking jazzman Sun Ra and his Solar 


, Arkestra pulled it off with far more style, 


and at a fraction of the cost, a decade pre- 
viously. Conservatism in duds is back 
with us. Nobody has come up with a pro- 
vocative hairstyle since the infamous Lou 
Reed dyed swastikas into his prison cut. 

We have the country-rock bands, with 
their one-length hair, record company tee 
shirts, jeans, Frye boots and turquoise 
jewelry. There is Kiss’s otherworldly bik- 
er drageand Marvel comics make-up, the 
latter done better centuries ago by Kab- 
uki theatre players. Patti Smith cuts her 
shoe polish black hair jaggedly, like Keith 
Richard’s, and part of her wardrobe is 
courtesy of Fruit of the Loom. She in- 
spires me only to wonder where Tina Tur- 
ner is — sassy in a tight fishnet mini-dress 
and wig — when we need her? The Bay 
City Rollers, Scotland’s newest. hitmak- 
ers, have spurred a slight return to the 
matching suit days in their white Levi 
duds with tartan trim. Before he adopted 
casual military garb onstage, debonair 
Bryan Ferry, in Tommy Nutter evening 
wear, was far and away the best-dressed 
contemporary popstar. 

Attire in general, but especially among 
the disco-goers, has grown neater, but 
there is no real individualism in style. 
One soon grows weary of seeing all those 
European body shirts and styled, short 
haircuts among the men, and the ersatz 
’30s look for women. 

Bowie has gone from space invader to 
Continental entertainer in all black and 
white. The Soul Train Gang has adopted 
a more subdued stance (those sparkle 
knee socks were such a treat) in attire. 
Even Elton John has dispensed with his 
feathers, platforms and almost all_his 
hair. 

Who could have imagined that the 
world’s biggest-grossing rock star in 1976 
would be almost glabrous? Ah, the vag- 
aries of le beau monde. 
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Rock By Trigger 





MONDAY: 2-4-1 Beer 
TUESDAY: $3 Adm. Drinks 10¢ 
WEDNESDAY: Appreciation Night 
Special Drink Prices 
THURSDAY: College Night — FREE 
Adm. With College |.D. 
Drinks 75¢ 


Kenmore Club 
Kenmore Square 


Dyn-O-Mite Disco 





MONDAY: Free Spaghetti Dinner 
TUESDAY: $2 Adm. Drinks 25¢ 
WEDNESDAY: $1 Adm. 2-4-1 
THURSDAY: $6 Adm. Open Bar 
FRIDAY: $2 Adm. 
SUNDAY: $1 Adm. $1 Drinks Free 
Raffles Every Half Hour 
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Schwann 
Series 698 $ 3 9 9 | 
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Eno 
Another Green World 


Schwann $ 3 Q9 


Series 698 
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NILS LOF 
Nils Lofgren 


Schwann 
Series 698 


$399 
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2 Record Set 
Peter Frampton 


Schwann 
Series 798 


$459 


Peter Frampton’s new 2-record set 
tears you apart with over a dozen 


displays of in-concert strength! 




























































































































































































This Is Reggae Music 
Vol. 2 


$399 


Schwann 
Series 698 
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Robert Palmer 
Pressure Drop 
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| Brothers Johnson 


Schwann 
Series 698 


7 $999 











The Johnsons’ soul /jazz fusions 
first introduced by Quincy Jones 
now come across on their own. 





2 Record Set 
Joan Baez 


Schwann 
Series 798 


$ 4 59 
Collected on her Summer‘75 tour, 
glowing gems of live performance 
naturally in the Baez tradition. 














The Chieftains 
5 


$399 





Toots & The Maytals 
Funky Kingston 





Richard & Linda Thompson 
Pour Down Like Silver 


$399 


Schwann 
Series 698 





Osibisa 
Welcome Home 


“Schwann $399 


Series 698 

















Styx 


Schwann 
Series 698 


|$499 














Fiery electronics and dazzling five- 
part harmonies from the band who 
brought you"Lady.’ 





_ JOAN BAEZ — 
; DIAMONDS & RUST Joan Baez 


Schwann 
Series 698 


|$g99 
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A stunning album with songs by 
Dylan, Jackson Browne, Stevie 
Wonder, Janis lan and Joan Baez. 








| Paul McCartney 





Linda McCartney 
| Denny Laine 
Jimmy McCulloch 
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BAND ON THE RUN 
Includes: Rock Show, 
Listen To What The Man 








BROKEN GLASS 
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RED ROSE SPEEDWAY WILD LIFE 


includes: Helen Wheels, Includes: My Way, One Includes: | Am Your 
Jet, Band On The Run, More Kiss, Get On The Singer, Tomorrow, 
Bivebird, Picasso's Last Right Thing, and more! Dear Friend, and more! 
Words (Drink To Me), SMAL-3409 SW-3386 


Tony Ashton was brought in as producer. 

The resulting sound is biues. .. but also. rock and jazz 
and spirited rollicking interplay . 

The songs range from the typical smoked-filled-room- 
biues-club number, “Standing on the Border,” Through 
the Reggae-influenced “Keep Your Love” to the almost 
jug-band sound of “Jersey Lightning.” 


THE NEW ALBUM! 


e 
Joe English Eleven great songs (including ‘Silly 
Love Songs'’) by Paul, Linda, Denny, Jimmy and Joe! 











C.M. Lord is Catherine Mitchell Lord, a singer that re- 
fuses stereo-typing and limiting definitions. She incor- 
porates a wide variety of influences into her own finely 
carfted musical styling. 

Producer Ken Mansfield took her into the studio and 
developed an exciting self-titled debut album. She is 
backed by John Klemmer on saxophone and trom- 
bone. She writes all her songs, and she is quickly de- 
veloping quite a reputation as a dynamic live performer. 
Her husky sensuous voice caresses her lyrics and e- 
motes all the passion and feeling the words are convey- 
ing. The vocais flow from a fluttery lilt to a sexy drawl one 
minute and from a whisper to a wail the next. C.M. Lord 
has a unique voice that must be heard to be appreciat- 
ed. 


Dr. Hook. Everyone remembers them from their “And 
The Medicine Show” days when they hit with Syivia’s 
Mother” and “Cover Of The Rolling Stone.” They still re- 
tain some of their hilarious goodtime put-ons, but re- 
cently they have occasionally put on a straight face and 
pursued some heartfelt ballad material such as their 
wondrous reworking of Sam Cooke's “Only Sixteen,” 
which has become a big hit and is included with this set 
of new material. 

They recently brought the house down at the Grand Ole 
Opry (believe it or not), they recorded this record in 
Nashville and Wayland Jennings co-produced one song 
on this album, “What About You.” Ron Haffkine pro- 
duced the bulk of the LP (he handied similar chores on 
their last, the succesful Bankrupt). 
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McCARTNEY 
Includes: Uncle Albert/ Includes: Maybe I'm 
Admiral Halsey, Amazed, The Lovely 
Smile Away, and more! Linda, Junk, and more! 
SMAS-3375 SMAS-3363 


each 


Little River Band is quickly becoming the biggest thing in 
Australia since kangaroos. Their EMl-Australia debut 
self-titled album was released late last year to wide- 
Spread acciaim. 

The Austrailian Record Industry Association (similar to 
our NARAS and its Grammy) just named it the “album Of 
The Year” and the hit single from the album, “Curiosity 
a Cat” the “Best Performance by A Group On 

ecord” 








Produced by well-known song writer and singer Eugene McDaniels, who penned the title tune and sever- 
al others. Nancy Wilson has the same hauntingly beautiful voice she’s always had, but her latest produc- 
tions and arrangements have propelied her music full-force into the seventies and allowed her to flow 
right into a contemporary sound. She has some of today’s top session men behind her including Biue Mit- 
cheil on flugal horn, Chuck Rainey on bass, Hugh McCracken and Jeff Miranoy on guitars, Dave Grusin 
and George Duke on keyboards, and Steve Gadd and Oliver Brown handling percussion. 





Guthrie Thomas lyrics, finger picked guitar and drawi- 
ing vocals are based in folk music and mark him as one 
of one of the troubadours of today. But his capitol al- 
bums have fleshed out his sound with a full band 
hind him and fused his natural folkiness with contem- 
porary arrangements to form a musical dynamism well 
beyond the confines of either straight folk or rock. Guth- 
rie credits the backing musicians with the excitement, vi- 
tality and musical creativity that found its way into the 
grooves. Those musicians include Ringo Starr (who 
drummed and contributed a song), ace-session drum- 
mer Jim Keltner (not in Attitudes), piano player David 
Foster John Hartford, guitarist Roger Johnson (played 
with Tom Snow and Seais and Crofts), pedal steel gui- 
tarist Tom Brumley (from Rick Nelson's Stone Canyon 
Band and Buck Owens’s Band), organist David Paich, 
guitarist Marc Edeisen, and background singers such as 
Steve Cropper (who also remixed the LP), Renee Ar- 
‘mand, Denny Brooks and Lee Montgomery. 

Guthrie Thomas recently served as Music Director for 
the movie “Bound for Glory” based on Woody Guthrie’s 
life. 








Those two nights (September 4 and 5, 1976) at Cobo 
Hall in Detroit, Michigan, must have been really some- 
thing. Michigan has always appreciated the dynamite 
rock and roll artistry of Bob Seger better than any oth- 
er area of the country and when he took the stage those 
nights with the Silver Bullet Band, magic was bound to 
happen. Live Bullet captures those historic perfor- 
mances and shows (what a growing number of fans have 
been saying for years) that Bob Seger is one of the true 
rock and rollers. 








HARVARD 
MIT STUDENT 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITA 















































































VARD SQ. 
JENT CENTER 
PITAL MEDICAL CTR. 


Cool Combination from Columbia 
































BOZ SCAGGS Johnnie Taylor Weather Report /Black Market TAJ MAHAL 
a ee Eargasm SS ee SATISFIED 'N 
It's Over/Georgia/What Can! Say including: Gannen Dalibterandons TICKLED TOO 
Lido Shuffle/Jump Street Disco Lady including: 
ss Don't Touch Her Body (if You Can't touch Her Mind) Baby Love/Ain't Nobody's Business » 
Somebody's Gettin’ it/You're The Best in The World Black Man, Brown Man/We Tune 
Running Out Of Lies Misty Morning Ride 
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PC 33951 PC 34103 
RETURN TO FOREVER Sutherland Brothers Janis lan/Aftertones 
ROMANTIC WARRIOR Quiver wot tte 
REACH FOR THE SKY VIC resamgatacte SITs Sivee 
including: Let It Shine /Oance Sister Dance (Baila Mi Hermana) bccn se 
Arms Of Mary/Dirty City/Love On The Moon Europa (Earth's Cry Heaven's Smile) 
Moonlight Lady/When The Train Comes Let Me / Take Me With You 
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Al DiMeola 


Land Of The 
Midnight Sun 


including: 
The Wizard 


Short Tales Of 
The Black Forest 


Love Theme From 
“Pictures Of The Sea” 


Land Of The 
Midnight Sun 


RISE AND SHINE! 


Use Your Imagination/Do It Right 
Feelin’ Good/Little Girl/ Without Me 


KOKOMO Laura Nyro Leonard Cohen 
Smile 


including: 
Stormy Love / Money / The Cat-Song 
Sexy Mama /i Am The Blues 


The Best Of 


Suzanne/Bird On The ‘So Long, Marianne 
Who By Fire/Chetsea Hotel No. 2 
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2-RECORD SET Specially Priced - 


MILES DAVIS 
AGHARTA 


including: 
Prelude (Part !)/Pretude (Part il)/Maiysha 
interlude/ Theme From Jack Johnson 


Schwann Series 798 
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SAINT-SAFNS 


COMPETE EE WORKS TORR PANE 








Schwann 
Series 1098 


-~ $599 
3 Record Se 
Liszt: Plano Music Vol. IV 
Jerome Rose 


Schwann 
Series 1098 


$599 


Schwann 
Series 1098 


$599 

















3 Record Set 
Saint-Saens Complete Works For 
Piano Vol. | 
Dosse & Petit 


3 Record Set 
Schubert: 4 Quartets 
The New Hungarian Quartet 


GERSHWIN 


All the Works for Orchestra 4 for Plamo & Orchestra 


VEI 
RAVEL 
All the Works for Orehestra 


Vinneweta Orchestra 


Sorerdaw Sk rea sowsks 
achen 1 vere 


Schwann 


Series 1098 Series 1098 
$ 5 99 i$ Ls) 99 
4 Record Set 3 Record Set rd Set 
Ravel: All The Works For::: Tchaikoweayt:: lor Orchestra, 


Orchestra SS Orchestra: tra 
The:Minnwsots Orchestra ‘Meuttee Abravenal 


Schwann 
Series 1098 


$599 












































































































































SOUL 
SATISFACTION 


99 


each 





























The new solo album from that “hit man”, 
Eddie Kendricks, ex-lead singer with The 
Temptations. Produced in Philadelphia by 
Norman Harris. Features the hit single, 
“He's A Friend”. 


The long awaited new album from one of 
the world’s most acclaimed female 
vocalists. 


Musical dynamite from the incredible 
Temptations, featuring seven all-new song 
classics, as produced by Jeffrey Bowen 
and Berry Gordy. 
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Reunited with producer Norman Whitfield, Smokey's incredible followup to QUIET 


Rare Earth has come up with their 
funkiest, rockingest album to date. 


music’s legendary superstars, including 
the hit single “l Want You.” Marvin Gaye 
has never been greater. 


eae Were rb wee DAA ANA AAA 


STORM, featuring aneven tastier selection 
of laid-back, almost-jazz-like new songs. 
Listen particularly to “When You Came” 
“Open” and “So In Love.” 


The Supremes: High energy 
Includes “You Keep Me Mov- 
ing On”, “Till the Boat Sails A- 


way,” “You're What’s Missing 
in My Life.” 








‘GUITAR 


Continued from page 19 

The rest is more familiar history: short- 
ly after the death of Hendrix, McLaugh- 
lin left Lifetime, steered his style more 
openly in the direction of rock and formed 
the Mahavishnu Orchestra. The success 
of this highly amplified, high intensity 
quintet was overwhelming. Suddenly, a 
guitarist was setting musical directions, 
both in composition and soloing. A writer 
as previously personal as Chick Corea be- 
gan turning out McLaughlinesque tunes, 
while all manner of instruments (Jerry 
Goodman’s violin and Jan Hammer’s key- 
boards in MO; even trumpets like Randy 
Brecker and Mike Lawrence) in addition 
to a new generation of guitarists strived 
after the McLaughlin sound. Another 
proof of the guitar’s arrival was the in- 
cendiary partnership established be- 
tween McLaughlin and drummer Billy 
Cobham — in the past the great modern 
soloists had relied on specially attuned 
drummers (Parker/Roach, Monk/Blakey, 
Coltrane/Elvin Jones), and now for the 
first time a similar high-level inter- 
change was struck with a guitar in the me- 
lodic role. 

Impact does not always equal quality, 
and in the case of the Mahavishnu Or- 
chestra critics began to find less and less 
of the latter. MO’s primary contribution 
on its debut Inner Mounting Flame al- 
bum, as Coryell once stated in a down 
beat interview, was McLaughlin’s unique 
compositions; the playing relied too often 
on effusive technique and sonic overkill. 
By Birds of Prey, the second MO album, 
things had already become too predict- 
able, yet a style had been launched which 
was impossible to check. Chick Corea 
turned his Return to Forever group into 
an MO carbon copy by adding’ a guitar in 
1973, the final proof that the focal point 
had been captured. Former McLaughlin 
associates found that room must be made 
in their own bands for guitars, and even 
the jazz-rock groups with a funkier, dance 
orientation (Crusaders, LA Express, 
Brecker Brothers) featured guitar in tan- 
dem with lead horns. New guitarists like 
Bill Connors, Al DiMeola and (at times) 
John Abercrombie began to appear in the 
McLaughlin mold, and even bass players 
like Miroslav Vitous and Alphonso John- 
son have taken up guitar in recent solo 
ventures. 

The current state of jazz guitar, four 
years after MO’s arrival, is perilous at 
best. McLaughlin fever seems to be dy- 
ing down a bit, as disco rescues many con- 
temporary guitarists from their virtuosic 
limits. Monotonously chugging drums 
and recycled Marvin Gaye riffs threaten 
to become the new support lines for occa- 
sional flash and more prevalent funk. Lee 
Ritenour, a young guitarist of obvious 
skill and extensive session experience, 
demonstrates on his First Course album 
how dreadfully dull the disco variant has 
already become. The best of the funk 
guitarists is still George Benson, a man 
who is often content merely to reflect old 
masters yet always gets off some stun- 
ning licks. On his new album Breezin’ he 
has added Stevie Wonder to his influ- 
ences, bowing to the singer/composer in 
both vocal and vocally underpinned guit- 
ar solo (creating a surprising synthesizer 
effect) on ‘‘Masquerade’’; elsewhere on 
the album, Benson juices up some com- 
monplace riffs by slipping occasional in- 
tervals among Montgomeryish octaves. 


Veterans like Kenny Burrell and Jim 
Hall persevere on their original. course, 
beneficiaries of the new interest in the 
guitar. Charlie Byrd, Herb Ellis and 
Barney Kessell tour in a Great Guitars 
concert package, and Joe Pass — who ad- 
mitted in a recent Blindfold Test that he 
had never heard Jimi Hendrix — is now 
the favorite by critical consensus. Pat 
Martino is nodding to the marketplace for 
the first time, with much funk and 
touches of McLaughlin on his new Star- 
bright. Weather Report appears to be an- 
other inspiration, especially in the title 


piece, and Martino does sensitive work on - 


the classical “Prelude” and two Wayne 
Shorter pieces. His funk is more convin- 
cing than most, especially on “Law”; and 
while ultimately the new album is a step 
backward, this contender still shows the 
potential to be the next guitar champ. 
McLaughlin’s guitar-playing children 
(whom I’ve dubbed the Mahas) are for 
the most part incredibly tedious, but as a 
reader of this paper recently remarked, 
they are all young and in time may grow 
out of their rut. Al DiMeola of Return to 
Forever is the new star pick of Guitar 
Player Magazine; his first album proves 
how expertly he knows his instrument and 





the prevalent Maha style, but in terms of 
originality it is a barren field. Other new- 
comers worth listening to are John Sco- 
field (with Billy Cobham) and Darryl 
Stuermer (with Jean-Luc Ponty), but the 
originators are still the main men. As ob- 


sequious as drummer Michael Walden’s | 


vocals get on the new MO album, there 
remain occasional flashes of McLaughlin 
guitar which none of his proteges can 
touch. As for the neglected Coryell, his 
Eleventh House quintet is another MO 
rip-off, though he remains a distinctive 
guitarist whose recent acoustic work re- 
veals new-found emotional depth. 

Two Mahas have already carved out 
more personal niches. John Abercrom- 
bie, apparently ready to move beyond 
close imitation, is bending tones and em- 
ploying his phase shifter with an inscrut- 
able sense of order, while Norwegian Ter- 
je Rypdal tends to favor the soporific sta- 
sis of European art rock to cushion his 
mix of off-center lyricism and more di- 
rect power. Promising alternatives are al- 
so beginning to appear, such as the acous- 
tic brilliance of Oregon’s Ralph Towner 
and the new music sorties of England’s 
Derek Bailey. The revolution begun by 
Hendrix and Coryell and achieved by Mc- 
Laughlin may have proven disappointing 
to date, but things may be beginning to 
sort themselves out. The problematic 
guitar is finally a first class citizen in the 
world of jazz, and the abundant (if still 
largely derivative) field of young guit- 
arists suggests that the best jazz guitar is 
still to come. 


Discography 

Any investigation of jazz guitar should 
begin with the three late masters. The 
best single Charlie Christian collection is 
Solo Flight (Columbia); of several avail- 
able Reinhardt albums, see Django Rein- 
hardt and the American Jazz Giants 
(Prestige). The Wes Montgomery per- 
formances cited in the article are on Be- 
ginnings (Blue Note), antl the best cur- 
rently available Montgomery collection is 
While We're Young (Milestone). Groove 
Yard and Full House, two of Wes’s finest 
albums, are currently unavailable but 
would make a perfect reissue (are you lis- 
tening, Orrin Keepnews?). 

For good and recent examples of guitar 
veterans, hear Jim Hall Live! (Horizon), 
Kenny Burrell’s Ellington is Forever 
(Fantasy) and the Byrd/Ellis/Kessell 
Great Guitars (Concord). Joe Pass is all 
over the Pablo catalogue, most recently 
on The Big Three and alone on Virtuoso 
and Pass; Dizzy Gillespie’s Big 4 and Two 
for the Road with Herb Ellis are also rec- 
ommended. 

Pat Martino’s tribute to Montgomery, 
containing “Alone Together,” has re- 
cently been reissued as Footprints 
(Muse); his new Starbright album is part 
of Warner Bros. new jazz series, as is 
George Benson’s Breezin’. 

“Eight Miles High” can be found on the 
Byrds’ greatest hits collections as well as 
on Fifth Dimension (all on Columbia). 
The essential Jimi Hendrix album is Elec- 
tric Ladyland; The Cry of Love is also ex- 
cellent. 

Larry Coryell’s Spaces has been reis- 
sued; and two additional tracks from the 
session have just appeared on Planet End, 
which also contains examples of Coryell 
solo and with the Eleventh House. Cor- 
yell’s acoustic side is featured on The 
Restful Mind (all Coryell listed is on Van- 
guard). 

The first, and best, Mahavishnu Or- 
chestra record is The Inner Mounting 
Flame; the most recent is Inner Worlds 
(both on Columbia). McLaughlin should 
also be heard on Tony Williams’s Emer- 
gency (Polydor) and his chef d’oeuvre, My 
Goals Beyond (Douglas). 

Lee Ritenour’s debut, First Course, is 
on Epic; Al DiMeola’s, Land of the Mid- 
night Sun, is on Columbia, as is Return to 
Forever’s Romantic Warrior, on which Di- 
Meola is featured. Among other promis- 
ing young Mahas, John Scofield can be 
heard on Billy Cobham’s Life and Times, 
while Darryl Stuermer is on Jean-Luc 
Ponty’s Aurora (Atlantic for both). 

ECM is extensively recording several of 
the most promising young guitarists. Ter- 
je Rypdal has three albums, the most re- 
cent of which is the two-record Odyssey; 
Whenever I Seem to be Far Away fea- 
tures some interesting work with strings. 
John Abercrombie is something of a house 
guitarist for ECM, with Timeless and 


Gateway under his own name and several | 


supporting appearances, most recently on 
Collin Walcott’s Cloud Dance. Ralph 
Towner’s best recorded work is on Sol- 
stice: he should also be heard on one of 
Oregon’s Vanguard albums. 

The avant-garde Derek Bailey can be 
heard in concert with Anthony Braxton on 
Duet (Emanem). 
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Produced by Rob Carlson with John 
Payne (Bromfield Records), Bobby 
Keyes, Paul Sokolow, Ned Berndt. 


Now available at The Coop & 
The Listening Post at U.N.H. 
Appearing at Sandy’s, Beverly 
April 17 & 18 with Cricket Hill 
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Busy Perfecting His Recipe, 





We can guide you along every step from pre-recording 
preparation to the finished record! 


Call Us For The Recipe: 
Some Samples Of The Chef's Recipe: 


And It’s ‘Squisite’ 


(Dial COOKING) 
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Renowned Hammered Dulcimer 
Psaltery Player 


Singing ¢ Performing her own 
material 


COMING SOON 











Food 
Drink 
Darts 


OUR GRAND OPENING 


Featuring Music By 
The Same Old Thing 


April 28-May 1 
Wednesday thru Saturday 


Tuesday 
Steamers 
(Managed by Don Law) 


May 5-May 8 
Baby Grand 


Tuesday 
teamers 
(Managed By Don Law) 


Wednesday & Thursday 
The Biend 


(Managed by Don Law) 





pee a ee a ee OUT AND SAVE| SR a a a oe 







Announces 


May 14-May 15 
Friday-Saturday 
Same Old Thing Joyride Express 
May 4 May 18-May 19 
Tuesday-Wednesday 
Franconia Notch 
May 20-May 22 
Thursday thru Saturday 
Wednesday-Saturday Flyer 


May 25-May 27 
May 11 Tuesday- Thursday Bailey Bros. 
Splendaids 


May 28-May 29 
Tuesday-Saturda 
May 12-May 13 Suengheart . 
May 31-June 4 
Monday-Friday 
Power House 


Live Music 
Dancing From 
8 P.M. 


South Shores 

Newest 

Entertainment 
Complex 


June 7-June 8 

Monday- Tuesday 
Steamers 

(Managed By Don Law) 
June 9-June 12 
Wednesday-Saturday 
Radio — & 
His Court of Rhythm 


June 14-June 16 
Monday-Wednesday 


June 17-June 19 
Friday-Sunday 
Screamin McGrew 

June 21-22 
Monday- Tuesday 
(To Be Announced) 
June 23-June 26 
Thursday-Sunday 
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State Rd. (Rt. 3A) Manomet 
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CLIMBING ABOARD 
THE CITIZENS BANDWAGON 





CB puts the hammer down 


by Gerrit Graham 
TVTV Inc., in Miami to provide alter- 


_/ native coverage of the Superbowl, shoots 


foot after foot of mile after mile of Win- 
nebagos, VistaCruisers and cab-over 
Petes in the parking lots, each and every 
vehicle sporting the whip antenna of a CB 
set. 

Two young film-makers, riding with a 
truck driver to make a documentary 
about trucking, spend a week in the West 
Texas metropolis of Van Horn (“1000 
Miles From The Nearest Airport’’) be- 
cause the trucker won’t budge ’til he fixes 
his broken CB rig. 

A Boston insurance man, his voice dis- 
tinguished by the flattened vowels of a 
son of the Sacred Cod, picks up the CB 
mike in his company car and, without a 
glimmer of ironic detachment, spews 
forth strangulated consonants more fam- 
iliar to the denizens of Van Horn. When 
C.W. McCall’s ‘“‘Convoy” comes over the 
AM radio, as it seems to do every three 
seconds, he leaves the CB mike open and 
dangles it in front of the AM speaker, so 


-that every other gear-jammer on 128 can 


hear it too, as if they hadn’t already hung 
their mikes in front of their speakers. 

Wuh murcy sakes, goo’ buddy, jes’ wut 
inna hello is goin’ on here? What’s gotten 
into these good folks? Who is C.W. Mc- 
Call, and what is this “Convoy” non- 
sense? What, when you get right on down 
to it, is a CB rig? 

CB stands for Citizens Band, a form of 
two-way radio transmitted over a small 
section of the AM frequencies. CB gen- 
erally refers to the channels designated by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion as “Class D” of The Citizens Radio 
Service, a public communications net- 
work established by the FCC in 1947. For- 
merly the exclusive province of cops, cab- 
bies and boaters, CB has proliferated 
madly in the last few years, due mostly to 
its astonishing popularity with truck-dri- 


vers, for whom a CB rig became a sine qua 
non during their wildcat strikes in the bad 
old days of gas shortages. The friendly fel- 
low at my local Radio Shack, who gave me 
an idiot’s course in radio and CB, says 
that one out of four vehicles nationwide 
now has a set; judging from FCC estim- 
ates, the total number of units in use, at 
home and on the road, is now pushing sev- 
en million — not exactly inconsiderable. 
Perhaps the biggest thing since Earth 
Shoes. 

Originally, the CB channels were in- 
tended for emergency communiques, 
short-distance commercial traffic such as 
cab calls, and as a surrogate telephone for 
hermitic types like forest fire lookouts. 
But lately, things have taken on a de- 
cidedly social tone — Broderick Craw- 
ford would be lucky to get in a “10-4” 
edgewise these days. The effectiveness of 
CB in organizing the truckers’ strikes hip- 
ped the boys to a convenient method of 
maintaining fraternal solidarity and, bet- 
ter yet, camaraderie. Here, literally at the 
touch of a button, were conversation, 
companionship, divertissement while 
zooming through the mid-western night. 
Other regular travelers — salesmen, not- 
ably — got in on it; and when the speed 
limit was lowered to 55 mph, it became 
apparent how very useful a CB could be in 
staying one speedtrap ahead of Smokey, 
the bears, the county mounties, the local 
yokels — the heat. Now every day-trip- 
per on the pike is telling his pals where 
the radar is and which clump of bushes 
conceals some overzealous public ser- 
vant. 

At this point, the line between law and 
outlaw — or maybe scofflaw — becomes 
blurred. Theoretically, anyone can own a 
CB set: they’re cheap — 50 to 150 dollars 
for a walkie-talkie, 100 to 400 dollars for a 
dash-mounted radio — and all the FCC 
requires is that you be 18 and have four 
bucks for your license and call letters. 
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Even so, many rigs are not licensed, and 
many are illegally modified with linear 
power amps far exceeding the FCC’s pre- 
scribed specifications. The cops sit be- 
hind their billboards gnashing and curs- 
ing as everyone moves by at a stately 55, 
while two miles away Rubber Duck puts 
the hammer down to a more reasonable 
85. The cops, of course, are not empow- 
ered to enforce the regulations, and the 
FCC has neither the wherewithal nor, ap- 
parently, the inclination to do anything 
about it. I guess they figure nothing but a 
pittance in revenue is lost to them 
(though a speedtrap town or two in Geor- 
gia may bite the fiscal dust), and much is 
gained: in a perverse way, the truckers are 
their own police force, keeping tabs on 
drunks and loonies, helping each other 
stay awake, reporting accidents, and as- 
sisting breakdowns. CB is flourishing in 
an atmosphere of — felicitous phrase! — 
benign neglect. 

It’s inevitable that a phenomenon 
which shows every sign of outliving fad- 
dism should have cultural repercussions. 
Perhaps the most obvious is in country & 
western music. A year or so ago, songs 
started popping up between Merle Hag- 
gard’s and Loretta Lynn’s that were fil- 
led with arcane references to the con- 
cerns of the interstate trucker, couched in 
recondite double-talk, and invariably de- 
livered in the corniest of southwestern 
drawls, rendered even more opaque by a 
phony radio-speaker filter. McCall’s 
“Convoy” is the most familiar but by no 
means the first. The earliest I’ve found is 
Joe Stampley’s “Roll On, Big Mama,” off 
his first Epic lp. The song is a straightfor- 
ward trucker’s boogie, but Stampley talks 
out the fade with CB calls, including a 
reference to Smokey. The first real hit on 
the theme, though, was written and sung 
by Dave Dudley, as is only fitting; the 
truckers’ Erato, he’s the first guy I heard 
sing “‘Six Days On The Road.” His “Me 
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and Ole CB” hit the big time early last 
year. Rocking along to Dudley’s familiar 
diesel-powered shuffle, it features many 
of the truckers’ slang terms — “‘18-wheel- 
er” (tractor-trailer rig), “front door,” 
“back door,” and “rocking chair”’ (first, 
last, and middle positions in a truck con- 
voy), “rachet jaw” (motormouth), “beav- 
er” and “seat cover” (women — sexism 
prevails, despite the increasing number of 
women truckers), “chicken coop” (ICC 
weigh-station), “breaker-breaker” (the 
call to clear the channel for transmis- 
sion), “picture-taker” (radar), “green 
stamps’ (money, especially when paid for 
a speeding ticket), “hammer down” (ac- 
celerator floored), the practice of appen- 
ding ‘‘-town” to place names — ‘“‘Boston- 
town,” “Derby-town” (Louisville), and 
the use of “handles” in place of assigned 
call letters. Wouldn’t you rather refer to 
yourself as “‘Bear-buster” or “The Yahoo 
Kid” than “XJC38N”’? But “Me And Ole 
CB” (from Dudley’s fine Uncommonly 
Good Country, on United Artists) never 
made it off the C & W playlists; it was 
“Convoy” that transported the CB man- 
ia to celebrity. 

C. W. McCall is the alias of a gent 
named Bill Fries, and his is an inspiring 
history. An ad agency art director, he was 
working on a Sioux City baking company 
account when he dreamed up a character 
called C. W. McCall, who chatted folk- 
sily with the waitress at The Old Home 
Filler-up And Keep On A-Truckin’ Cafe 
about the merits of the bread in question. 
The campaign won him a Clio award, and 
at a friend’s suggestion he recorded the 
jingle as a full-bore country song; “The 
Old Home Filler-up etc.” was a smash, 
and Fries parlayed a good ol’ boy’s wit 
and a deep-fried, half-talking and half- 
singing style into a record contract. “Wolf 
Creek Pass” and “Black Bear Road,” es- 
sentially elongated anecdotes set to mu- 

Continued on page 30 
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Warner Bros. Records 


is pleased to announce that Leon Russell’s Paradise Records 


will be distributed by Warner Bros., 
starting with 


Leon and Mary Russell’s 
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CB 


Continued from page 28 
sic and both rather funny, were followed 
by “Convoy,” which has become a plat- 
inum single and has turned the album 
from which it was lifted, Black Bear Road 
(MGM), to gold. It’s mysterious how a 
song the body of whicl* is incomprehen- 
sible bafflegab could become such a big 
deal. Certainly novelty has something to 
do with it, and it’s definitely amusing, not 
least because Fries included elements us- 
ually too sacred, or too profane, for the 
run-of-the-mill C&W song — that stuff 
about the “long-haired friends of Jesus in 
a chartreuse micro-bus,” for instance, or 
the thinly veiled references to pig poop. 
Also, I think part of its appeal is the sense 
+ that we’re being let in on a secret society, 
replete with cabalistic lingo and its own 
peculiar morality. And the song’s mes- 
sage surpasses the usual, vaguely extra-le- 
gal connotations of CB: the Duck and his 
buddies are involved in frankly contra-le- 
gal maneuverings impossible to coordin- 
ate without CB radios all around. That 
lends a titillating, renegade atmosphere 
to the song. 

McCall’s, Stampley’s and Dudley’s 
songs are one-shots, the only tunes on 
their respective albums that deal with 
CB. But the apotheosis was not long in 
coming; a Kentucky DJ named Jay Hug- 
uely started calling himself Cledus Mag- 
gard, and with a studio outfit dubbed, un- 
avoidably, The Citizen’s Band, cut an en- 
tire album of CB songs, The White 
Knight (Mercury). The most familiar of 
his efforts is the title track, which rivals 
“Convoy” in chart power. Huguely yam- 
mers away as though his larynx were re- 
posited somewhere up behind his eye- 
“Drows, fussing and worrying himself right 
into the clutches of a particularly insid- 
ious Smokey, the perfect picture of a corn- 
pone fall-guy. The album also includes a 
song about the miseries of traveling with 
kids (“‘Dad, I Gotta Go’’); 50s greasers 
cruisin’ ’n’ draggin’ cum CB; an hys- 
terically weepy ballad called “Mercy 
Day” (the truckers’ all-purpose expletive 
— curiously, The FCC’s injunction 
against “obscene, indecent, or profane” 
language is scrupulously observed); a CB 
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Dave Dudley, the truckers’ Erato (left), and White Knight Cledus Maggard 


slang lexicon; and “CB ’76”, the first Bi- 
centennial CB song: “Breaker fer yer one 
Little Innkeeper,” ““Yew*got cher one Lit- 
tle Innkeeper, come ahead” “ ’Preciate 
the break there, goo’ buddy, yew got cher 
one Midnight Rider here. Th’ British er 
comin’, Uh guarantold ya” and on 
through Washington, Franklin, Han- 
cock, Henry (‘Profound Patrick’), Gen- 
eral Custer, and Alexander Graham Bell, 
ending up with “. . . les’ give ’em uh han’ 


fer this land of the free/Life, liberty, an’ 
yer ol’CB... .” Saints preserve us. Hug- 
uely is too cheery to be offensive, though, 
and his record seems more than capable of 
slaking anyone’s thirst for CB music. 

As I suggested earlier, CB music oftén 
glorifies the trucker-as-desperado, infer- 
ring that he’s just a poor, God-fearing, 
country-loving working stiff like you and 
me, scrambling to keep the feds from im- 
pounding his last nickel. It’s an old and 


grand tradition to canonize in popular 
song some fantastical figure laying waste 
the shibboléths of the despots — consider 
“Leader Of The Pack,” “The Ballad Of 
Pretty Boy Floyd,” “The Battle Of New 
Orleans,”’ even “Yankee Doodle.’’ In the 
case of the truckers, it’s not entirely mal a 
propos: they certainly did their best to 
catch the oil companies in a lie; and their 
dissatisfaction with the 55 mph limit isn’t 
unjustified, since 55 is below the speed at 
which an 18-wheeler sucks up the diesel 
juice most economically — and many 
drivers own and must maintain their own 
tractors. And if you’ve ever been pulled, 
as have I, from a muddy ditch on The 
Ohio Turnpike in the dark of the moon by 
some guy who has to grind through fif- 
teen gears to get back up to 85, you’re in- 
clined to dismiss such pecadilloes as 
speeding, 200-watt power amps, and the 
fact that the guy was jacked out of his 
beano on little white pills. The highway, 
the open road, is romantic and libera- 
ting, and its heroes very sympathetic; 
nothing conveys those sentiments, with 
which CB now seems inextricably inter- 
twined, better than a good song. 


What’s more, the tide doesn’t abate. 
Johnny Cash, who is surely beyond the 
necessity of pandering to fads, does a CB- 
call tag on his new single, “One Piece At 
A Time.” And the lead-off cut on the rock 
aggregation Outlaws’ new Ip is called 
“Breaker-Breaker’’; though not strictly a 
CB song, it’s liberally shpritzed with 
CBisms. There seems to be little demo- 
graphic prejudice in the ranks; the rigs are 
now advertised on TV; and Detroit will 
equip your new iron with an AM/FM-cas- 
sette-CB package. The jaw-ijackin’ truck- 
er has entered the public consciousness 
with a suddenness and sureness that 
should guarantee him and his favorite toy 
a secure slot in popular mythology. The 
FCC is on the verge of increasing the 
number of allocated CB channels from 
the current 23 to, conceivably, over 90; 
soon, perhaps, instead of saying “hello” or 
“goodbye” we'll all be saying “We gon’ 
back it outta here, y’ol’ cottonpicker, so 
it’s sevens an’ threes an’ all them good 
numbers to ya, keep th’ shiny side up an’ 
th’ dirty side down wall ta wall, an’ we 
catch y’onna flip-flop, muuuurcy day 
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$100,000 


IN CASH PRIZES 


YOU Could Win $1,000 ...$3,000... 
$8,000 ...$13,000 Or the Grand Prize 
Total of $18,000 In 


WHAT IT IS 


The 1976 Realistic $100,000 CB Song Search is 
an original songwriting contest open to any U.S. 
or Canadian resident except employees of Radio 
Shack, Tandy Corporation, their affiliated 
companies, suppliers or their immediate families. 


The contest is a search for the best original music 
and lyrics centered on the theme of Citizens Band 
radio. A grand total of $100,000 in cash prizes will 
be awarded to 50 winning entrants. 


HOW TO ENTER 
Get full details on contest rules and your Official 
entry blank from any Radio Shack store or 
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Intermedia Sound 


would like to thank 
Aerosmith | 


for allowing us 
to participate 
in the production 
of their first album 
which recently turned 


Gold 


and to congratulate them 
as Boston’s 
most successful 
rock group. 


3 gold records in 3 tries 
What a Record! 


Intermedia Sound 


“Where vinyl turns to gold” 
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Open reel, cassette and 
&-track tapes at special 
prices this week on 
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240A Newbury St., 870 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON / 38 Boylston St., 182 Massachusetts Ave.. CAMBRIDGE / Route 9, FRAMINGHAM / 
Route 1, DEDHAM / 835 Southern Artery, QUINCY / 352 Main St.. STONEHAM / 667 Main St.. WALTHAM / 279 Main St.. WORCESTER / 
259 Triangle St.. AMHERST / 186 Main St. NORTHAMPTON / Hanover Plaza, HANOVER / 375 North Montello St., (Route 28) BROCKTON / 


Main St., HANOVER, N.H. / Nashua Mall Extension, NASHUA, N.H. / The Service Center: 870 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON / Stores also in- 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 
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Johnnie Taylor Laura Nyro 
Eargasm 5s m } le It's OveriGiteraial eat Can! Say 
Disco Lady including: Lido Shuffie/Jump Street 
Don't Touch Her Body (If You Can't Touch Her Mind) Stormy Love /Money / The Cat-Song ae 
Somebody's Gettin’ it/You're The Best in The World 
aan mente 
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JOURNEY JACO PASTORIUS Sutherland Brothers 
LOOK INTO THE FUTURE Come On, Come Over) Kure/Speak Like A Child & Quiver 
On ASaturday Nite|i's All Too Much TE REACH FOR THE SKY 
You're On Your Own/Midnight Dreamer Ses 5 Sos including: 
: I'm Gonna Leave You at Ba Hs Ss Arms Of Mary/Dirty ene net eh: ieee 
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WILLIE NELSON STARCASTLE Stu Daye Al DiMeola 
ae THE SOUND Lady 01 The L'akelEliptical Seasons Free Parking Land Of The 


Midnight Sun 
Forces/Stargate/Sunfield/Nova including: 
IN YOUR MIND ' a mnfieti/Than/ASitGose 3 e 


luding: 
; 2 The Wizard 
a at > ; : ‘ Suite—Golden Dawn 
lave To ; ; 
Be Crazy ; : . Short Tales Of 
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Old Sun 
Medley: Funny 
How Time Slips | 

Away-Crazy- | 
Night Life | 
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Midnight Sun 
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Dr. Feelgood David Sancious § Tone TED NUGENT 
MALPRACTICE Transformation Svengiehold Sremtroopin’ 


Just What The Doctor Ordered 
including: (The Speed Of Love) Snakeskin Cowboys/Motor City Madhouse 

Back InThe Night/Rolling And Tumbling Piktor's Metamorphosis/Sky Church Hymn‘9 
\ 5 [Riot in C I Block * And Display Of The Heart 
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CANTANA RETURN TO FOREVER 
ROMANTIC WARRIOR Janis lan/Aftertones. 
AMIGOS 


including: 
including: including: Majestic Dance ean 
Lett Shine /Dance Sister Dance (Baila Mi Hermana) pr (re ay te? Duel Ot The Jester And The Tyrant 
Europa (Earth's Cry Heaven's Smile) —— Se aa Wert . 
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ALPHONSO JOHNSON Doc Seuerinsen 
Weather Report /Black Market Se eats Night fo 


including: 
Stump] involuntary Bliss / Pandora's Box | Wanna Be With You 
Amarteifio / Unto Thine Own Self Be True You Put The Shine On Me / Little Tiny Feets 


Spanish Dreams | 


including: 
Gibraitar/Barbary Coast/Elegant People 
Cannon Ball/Herandnu 
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Lee Ritenour THE SOUL CHILDREN KOKOMO 
First Course including: FINDERS KEEPERS including: 


oat | Can Understand It/Angel 
including: Middie/Western Horizon including: I'm Sorry Babe/Kitty Sittin Pretty 
A Little Bit Of This And A Little Bit Of That if You Move I'll Fall it Ain't Cool (To Be Cool No More) 
Sweet We Got To Get Our Thing Together/Highway . Aa gle 
Theme From “Three Days Of The Condor” One Broken Home For Sale/Midnight Sunshine > Sa 
Canticle For The Universe/Caterpiliar : ” 
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FOREVER LOVERS 
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I'mA Survivor/The Love Lamp 
Tears In Baby's Eyes/The Good Times We Had 
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by Joe McEwen 

All Platinum promotion woman Row- 
ena Harris stares at the blue page on her 
clipboard, eyes shaded by an oversized 
straw hat, her finger running down a list 
of soul radio station phone numbers. Se- 
lecting a number, she snatches the phone 
from its cradle and quickly dials, all the 
while nodding her head to an old Donnie 
Elbert record (one of the company’s early 
hits) blasting on the stereo next to her 
cluttered desk. : 

“Hi baby, how you doin’,” she croons to 
the station’s program director. Barely 
waiting to hear his reply, Rowena sticks 
him: “You gonna play my record hon?” 
‘Her record” is a new 45 by a group called 
Brother To Brother. All Platinum lives 
and dies by the success of its singles, and 
it’s Rowena Harris’s job to make people 
play All Platinum records. The PD from 
the radio station doesn’t seem to be too 
fond of the company’s latest offering. 
With her head buried in one hand and the 
fingers of her other hand tightly squeez- 
ing the phone, Rowena explodes: ‘Come 
on now, I need this one. I know you don’t 
want me to come out there and throw a 
damn tantrum in your office do you?” 
The PD’s response softens her tone con- 
siderably. “Thank you dear. You got the 
album too? Make sure you listen to it and 
tell me what you like.”” By now her voice is 
barely a whisper and with the PD’s as- 
surance that he’ll listen to the lp, Row- 
ena coos, “I love you, you still love me?” 
A second’s pause, she softly intones 
“Bye.” Then, with a touch of sarcasm, 
voice raised, she slams down the phone. 
“JESUS CHRIST!” “‘Let Your Mind Be 
Free’’ by Brother to Brother has been ad- 
ded to the playlist of another station. 

* ~ « 

While the record industry increasingly 
has come under the control of corporate 
conglomerates, All Platinum Records, 
like its Miami counterpart TK, contin- 
ues to be an “outlaw” operation, grinding 
out home-made soul efforts with an in- 
tensity that often surpasses the more styl- 
ized and sophisticated records of its big- 
time competitors. 

All Platinum Records is housed surrep- 
titiously in a faded yellow building, only a 
few blocks from the sleepy central shop- 
ping district of Englewood, New Jersey. 
Founded in 1917 by Harlem nightclub 
owner Joe Robinson and his wife Sylvia 
(the female half of Mickey and Sylvia vo- 
cal team), the label has managed a heady 
string of hit soul records since 1968, with- 
out the pat formula of other soul centers 
and seemingly without the raw talent that 
blesses TK. While the past two years have 
gradually seen the development of a bona 
fide All Platinum Sound, the only real 
link with the company’s past lies in the 
Moments, a vocal trio who gave the com- 
pany its first hit in ’68 with a stirring fal- 
setto ballad called “Not On The Out- 
side.” 

Though the original trio that sang on 
the Moments’ first hit was quickly dec- 
imated by drugs and other problems, the 
sound that characterized “Not On the 
Outside’”’ remained decidedly intact; it is 
in the early records of the Moments that 
perhaps the best testament to All Plat- 
inum’s perseverance lies. The Moments’ 
“sound” is singular among their numer- 
ous competitors’; in many ways the 
group’s records are the most classic ex- 
tension of the purity of the best 50s street 
corner harmonizers. What has disting- 
uished the Moments from their peers is a 
raw, piercing edge that, until recently, 
flavored all their hits. Without the studio 
sophistication that groups like the Del- 
fonics and Stylistics enjoyed in the late 
’60s and early ’70s, the Moments’ string of 
hits were gut-grabbing productions, 
marked by sonic distortions, heavy treble, 
occasionally out-of-tune instruments and 
only the barest hint of horn or string 
charts. While Thom Bell was fashioning 
intricate scul records in Philadelphia, 
complete with electric sitars, French 
horns and production tricks, the Mo- 
ments spilled out record after record — 
“Love On A Two Way Street”’ (the com- 
pany’s first million seller), “Sunday,” and 
“If I Didn’t Care’) — that inevitably hit 
home with the kids who bellyrubbed to 
the dreamy songs in dark basements and 
dimly lit living rooms. While the group 
has had bigger hits, perhaps it’s ‘I Do,” 
released in 1969, that best captures the 
full effect of the early All Platinum sound. 
It opens with tinny guitar chording and 
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“Love On a Two Way Street” — Sylvia Robinson (left), the late Linda Jones (right) and the 
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sledgehammer drumming, and then lead 
singer Billy Brown warbles the almost 
maudlin lyrics (‘Please give me peace of 
mind/Say you'll be mine/Come rain or 
shine”), his falsetto at full throttle and 
slightly distorted by a microphone incap- 
able of rendering a faithful reproduction 
of sound. Strings incongruously wash in 
and out as the record builds until Brown, 
seemingly incapable of further expres- 
sion, repeats over and over “I do to/love 
you,” while Harry Ray, yet another fal- 
setto, wails somewhere in the back- 
ground, sounding as if the microphone has 
lodged in his throat. The effect is devas- 
tating, a desparate, almost chilling out- 
pouring of faith and feeling. 

If the Moments have been All Plat- 
inum’s most consistent hitmakers, and 
the thread that winds through the com- 
pany’s history, it’s certainly singer Linda 
Jones who represents Englewood’s most 
outstanding contribution to soul history. 
Jones, discovered in Newark by producer 
George Kerr, possessed one of soul’s most 
expressive and unorthodox vocal deliv- 
eries. She first recorded for ABC’s Loma 
subsidiary in 1967 (the inestimable “‘Hyp- 
notized”’) and, rescued from the throes of 
a gripping drug problem, was brought to 
All Platinum in 1970. She eventually re- 
corded enough material to fill a little over 
two albums. As with other company acts 
from the early period, Linda Jones suf- 
fered from inadequate recording facilities 
and sloppy musicianship, but her voice 
transcended even the worst production 
maladies. Completely undisciplined, 
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Jones inevitably sounded like a woman 
singing over the body of a mortally woun- 
ded lover. She attacked all material with 
little regard for nuance; and, like the best 
jazz singers, she made up her own phras- 
ing concepts as the song progressed. Of- 
ten a song’s lyric would be obscured or 
subverted by her vocal effects. Linda’s 
voice quivered and sobbed through the 
happiest love songs and she would bring 
each record to a climax with a succession 
of curdling falsetto cries that seemed to 
have no boundaries. Tragically, Linda 
Jones died of insulin shock while her big- 
gest hit in five years (“Your Precious 
Love’’) was climbing the charts. 
Throughout the company’s history, All 
Platinum Records has been a home to a 
host of ill-fated acts, as well as faded per- 
formers, like Hank Ballard, Donnie E]- 
bert and more recently Chuck Jackson, 
who have come to the label in search of 
career regeneration. Though the com- 
pany has managed to produce over 50 al- 
bums in its nine-year history — on labels 
like Turbo, Stang, Astro-Scope and 
Snake Eyes — very few of the albums 
have been carried home by music-thirsty 
consumers. Instead, groups like the On- 
coming Times, Mabu’s Madness and 
Spoonbread were afforded an opportun- 
ity for stardom and then discarded when 
the absence of talent was duly noted. Like 
other soul independents, TK included, All 
Platinum jumps on the bandwagon of 
whatever fad or sound is popular. The re- 
sult is not only Last Poet spinoffs like the 
Universal Messengers, or Jackson 5 imi- 
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tators like the Ponderosa Twins Plus One, 

but in more quantitative terms, a cover 

version of Gil Scott-Heron’s “In The Bot- 

tle’ (by Brother To Brother) that gar- 

nered the company a quick if little-de- 

served soul hit. All Platinum is ‘a com- 
any that survives by its wits. 

The Englewood, New Jersey outfit has 
been kept afloat by the guts and guile of 
Joe Robinson, who, like his Miami coun- 
terpart Henry Stone, is an inveterate 
wheeler-dealer, commanding his tiny em- 
pire from an office filled with company 
memorabilia. Robinson sits behind his 
desk, surrounded by a bank of continual- 
ly ringing phones and a conspicuously evi- 
dent box of Maalox. Hunched forward, he 
chain-smokes as he handles a continual 
barrage of problems in gruff, rapid-fire 
sentences; a Teamsters strike that will af- 
fect record shipments, the details of an 
upcoming European tour by Shirley and 
Company, as well as publicity queries by 
the manager of the recently acquired 
Dells. 

Joe Robinson came by his knack for 
survival in the streets of Harlem, where 
his hustling eventually landed him the 
ownership of the Blue Morocco night 
club. Like many self-made businessmen, 
Robinson places great faith in those with 
schooling: “I like to be surrounded by 
people who know what they’re doing. I 
have lawyers here, people with degrees. I 
like to have somebody who is the best at 
what he does. That’s how we survive.” 

Robinson’s past history has also 
brought the company a reputation as a 
“black Mafia’ operation; and with the 
federal Grand Jury probe into the soul 
music industry, All Platinum would seem 
to be fair game. Robinson, who comes ac- 
ross as a likable heavy in one of Chester 
Himes’s detective stories, doesn’t appear 
to be fazed by a question concerning the 
federal inquiries. ““We’ve been to New- 
ark. They’ve subpoenaed our books. But 
nothing’s happened, because they haven’t 
found anything wrong and we haven’t 
done anything.’”’ He leans forward, dod- 
ging a photographer who’s taking pic- 
tures of Sylvia mugging in the office (Rob- 
inson refuses to be photographed), his 
clipped speech even more insistent as he 
takes the offensive. “They can catch 
Lockheed, Boeing and these other big 
companies when they want. You mean to 
tell me that none of these big record cor- 
porations have done anything Wrong? I 
know better than that.” He continues, 
‘Alan Freed is the only white man who’s 
ever suffered from payola investigations. 
After spending all that money over the 
last few years looking into black-oriented 
companies, they have to make somebody 
a fall guy. I’m not worried.” He leans 
back. “I’m not worried at all.” 

Since 1970, All Platinum has managed 
nearly one million-seller a year, includ- 
ing the Moments’ “Love On A Two Way 
Street,”” Donnie Elbert’s ‘‘Where Did Our 
Love Go,” “Pillow Talk” by Sylvia and 
most recently Shirley and Company’s 
“Shame, Shame, Shame.” Though the 
firm has always maintained a steady 
string of soul chart records, it’s only been 
during the last two years that All Plat- 
inum has worked to eradicate its image as 
a raunchy, hit-or-miss soul outfit. A 16 
track board was finally installed, soon to 
be expanded to 24, past problems with re- 
cord pressings have been ironed out and a 
decision has been made to promote al- 
bums as individual entities and not just 
adjuncts to hit singles. Like TK, All Plat- 
inum intends to compete on a big league 
level without financial backing or depen- 
dence of any kind on conglomerates. In its 
quest for legitimacy the company has al- 
so recently acquired the rights to the en- 
tire Chess/Checker catalogue. While All 
Platinum’s past track record with album 
promotion would seem to make them an 
unlikely candidate to undertake a vast 
and intelligent reissue program, Robin- 
son has already initiated plans for a 
weighty Chess release. Along with the 
rights to the Chess vault comes a ready- 
made roster of longstanding performers 
like Solomon Burke, Etta James, and the 
Dells (who are leased to Mercury), all of 
whom have been to the Englewood, New 
Jersey studio to record. 

During the time that All Platinum has 
managed to erase many of its technical 
problems, a house band known as the 
Rimshots has helped to develop a dis- 
tinctive sound for the label. What separ- 
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Continued from page 16 
sound that was coming out. 

I remember very well sitting there one 
Saturday night with nothing to do and I 
turned to the “Big D Jamboree,” which 
was a radio show. AndMhey said, “Ladies 
and gentlemen, a young fellow has just 
pulled up in a pink Cadillac, and he’s go- 
ing to sing a few songs for you. Here’s El- 
vis Presley.” All I could hear was the girls 
screaming. I had visions. I said, “Pink 
Cadillac!” (Later I found out it wasn’t his 
— it was the manager’s.) And I was walk- 
ing everywhere. It just nearly tore me up. 

“All tore up,”’ Orbison transferred from 
North Texas to a junior college in Odes- 
sa, where he hoped the Westerners could 
break into the big time. In short order 
they became regulars on television, then 
in its infancy in West Texas. 

7 7 7 

BP: Wasn't it about then that the band 
changed its name? 

A: We had a contest, very shortly after we 
got on the air, for a new name. The names 
were ludicrous, unbelievable. I can still 
remember them: one was the Video Jam- 
bor-jeans, and Little Roy and the Joy 
Boys. In the end we had to come up with a 
name ourselves and say that someone else 
had come up with it. So we became the 
Teen Kings, because we were teenagers 
and it just sounded right. 

We were on local television, and when 
people from the Louisiana Hayride or the 
Grand Ol’ Opry or the Big D Jamboree 
came to play the Odessa Coliseum, they’d 
be on our show to promote their show and 
we'd go to the Coliseum to be on their 
show. So we were in or around the big 
time. Johnny Cash came and was on the 
show, and he had had two or three rec- 
ords. I asked John about recording and he 
said, “Look, just call Sam Phillips [own- 
er of Sun Records, on which Presley, 
Cash, Carl Perkins, Jerry Lee Lewis and 
many other rockabilly artists first ap- 
peared] and tell him I told you to call.” 

In the audience one night was sup- 
posedly a talent scout from Columbia 
Records. He handed me his card and said, 


“Would you like to record for Colum- 
bia?” And I said, “You gotta be crazy! 
You know I’d love to record!” So he said, 
“Well, come to Arlington [Texas] to the 
studio and we’ll see what you got.” So I 


borrowed my father’s first new car, a 1955' 


Oldsmobile, and we recofded “Ooby 
Dooby.” The drum that we used was a 
trash can lid, for the sound. I drove back 
with the tape and on the way had a wreck 
in the car outside of Abilene. That shows 
you how excited I was. 

I went to the local record shop — Papa 
Hollifield’s was its name. He said, “I 
thought you had gone to make a record or 
something.” I said, “We did — ‘Ooby 
Dooby’ — and it’s going to be out on Co- 
lumbia.” And he said, “Well, I’ve got an 
advance notice sheet here where it says 
“Ooby Dooby” by Sid King and the Five 
Strings. I got to thinking about the name, 
Teen Kings, and ‘“‘Ooby Dooby” and said, 
“Surely it’s not the same one.” They'd 
taken our record and tried to copy it and 
were going to come out with another 
group. So I went into a frenzy. I called 
Sam Phillips and said, “Can I record for 
you?” And I said, “Johnny Cash said I 
could probably get a contract.” And he 
said, “Johnny doesn’t run my record com- 
pany” and hung up the phone. So we 
raced to Norman Petty’s studio in Clovis 
{New Mexico] to record ‘““Ooby Dooby.” 
You could pay money and make a record. 
That’s what we did. 

I took it back and Papa Hollifield called 
Sam Phillips and played it over the 
phone. Sam said, “Well, I can’t tell much 
over the phone. Send it to me.” Papa Hol- 
lifield called me about three days later 
and said, “How quick can you get to 
Memphis?” And I said, “We can leave 
this evening.”’ So I borrowed money from 
my father, and his car, got the band all 
crowded in the car, and we drove to Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

So I went to lunch with Sam Phillips, 
me and my Teen Kings, and I said, ‘““Why 
did you get rid of Elvis?” He said, “For 
$40,000 and Carl Perkins.’ I said, ‘“‘I don’t 
understand what you mean.” “Well, RCA 
bought the contract and paid me money, 
and I’ve just signed a fellow, Carl Per- 
kins, and we got what we think is a hit re- 
cord, a song called ‘Blue Suede Shoes.’ ” 

When we were recording ‘‘Ooby 


Dooby,”’ before it was released, Sam Phil- 
lips brought me out a thick set of 78 re- 
cords. He said, “Now this is the way I 
want you to sing.” And he played “That’s 
All Right” by Arthur Crudup. I sort of 
took a little notice of that and he said, 
“Sing just like that. And like this.” And 
he put on a song called “Mystery Train” 
[by Little Junior Parker]. And I couldn’t 
believe it, I could not believe it. He said, 
“Well now, sing like this. Because Elvis 
wanted to sing ... .”” And I said, “Now 
Sam, I want to sing ballads, you know. 
I’m a ballad singer.” He said, “Nope, 
you're going to sing what I want you to 
sing. You’re doing fine. Elvis was wan- 
ting to sing like the Ink Spots or Bing 
Crosby. I did the same thing for him. Did 
the same thing for Carl Perkins.” He had 
had a history of recording only black ar- 
tists: Little Junior Parker, Arthur Crud- 
up, all these people on his label. 

BP: When you had heard Presley’s first 
records, were you aware that they were 
cover versions? 

A: No, I wasn’t aware of that at the time. 

So here we were — Elvis was more or 

less a sacred singer singing country songs, 
I was more or less a mixture of pop and 
country, with my little touch of rhythm 
and blues that had been with me all the 
way through — and what Sam was trying 
to say was sing with soul. And he could 
have said it this way: sing with feeling. 
BP: Yet, especially compared to Presley, 
you do not sound on “Ooby Dooby” as if 
you were trying to sound black. 
A: I sort of refused to do what someone 
told me. I did give everything I had to the 
record: played the lead on the thing, 
wrote the licks on the guitar, sang and 
told the boys what to play. 

A fellow came out with a record called 
““Be-Bop-A-Lula” and stopped my re- 
cord cold stone dead. I got to number 15, 
11, didn’t make the Top Ten, because it 
seemed the whole country went crazy over 
this one record by Gene Vincent. 

Now, at this time everybody was Elvis: 
it was just like the Beatles had hit and 
any group that came along, it was “Hey, 
there go the Beatles.” We were ‘all doing 
the same thing. We were wearing pegged 
pants, duck-tailed haircuts. That was 
mostly a Spanish influence in West Tex- 
as. The loud clothes came from Beale 


Street [in Memphis]. Everybody told me, 
“When I first heard your record, I thought 
you were Elvis Presley.” Everybody told 
Gene Vincent, “When I first heard your 
record, I thought for sure it was Elvis.” 
What it was was tape echo, what is known 
in the trade as “‘slapback.” For the first 
time, someone had started singing 
through echo. Both Elvis and I have said 
that the stuff we recorded for Sun was ter- 
rible. But other people say it’s not, it 
made an impact. 

The first tour I did was with Carl Perk- 
ins and Johnny Cash. We started out in 
Richmond. By the time we got back to 
Memphis, ‘“‘Ooby Dooby” was number 
one in Memphis and who came to see the 
show but Elvis Presley? He came on and 
said hello during intermission and I think 
got more applause than all of us. Any- 
way, he came backstage afterward- and 
said, “‘Well, I’ll tell you what: I enjoyed 
your show so much that I’ll promise you 
this. I'll never be on stage with you. I res- 
pect you that much.” 

BP: Did the Teen Kings have a pretty 
wild stage show? 

A: Much wilder than Elvis. We had a 
thing we called “the bug.’”’ From the side 
of the stage, the bug was supposedly 
thrown on the members. We all danced 
and shaked and did everything we could 
do to get applause because we only had 
one hit record. With the exception of Carl, 
we were doing mainly country shows. We 
were the only pop artists and were so 
much more visual they always made us go 
on last. 

BP: You released two more singles, but 
neither went anywhere. I gather you and 
Phillips had some disagreements. 

A: Well, Sam was kind of unprofessional. 
The industry just outgrew him overnight 
and he didn’t know it. The Sun Period 
was a period of my trying to please Sam 
Phillips and my attempt at rhythm and 
blues. I more or less retired from the mu- 
sic business because the band had split 
and I was wanting to record certain things 
and Sam didn’t want me to. He wanted 
me to continue what I was doing. 

I just happened to go back to Clovis 
when I was in West Texas, and Norman 
said, “‘Look, why don’t you record for Col- 
umbia again?” What I was doing was just 

Continued on page 38 
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sort of hanging around. I put these two 
songs down [“An Empty Cup” and 
““You’ve Got Love’’]. Later a fellow came 
up to me and he said, “Hey, you’re writ- 
ing some pretty good stuff nowadays.” 
And I said, ““How’s that?” He said, “Well, 
you know, those two new songs you got on 
the Buddy Holly album.” I couldn’t be- 
lieve it. 

BP: Did you know Buddy Holly? 

A: Buddy had come to see me play in 
Lubbock, Texas. All the girls ran over and 
wanted my autograph, and one of the 
Crickets, Crickets-to-be, said, “Let’s go 
over and say hello to Roy.” And Buddy 
just said, well, I can’t repeat what he said. 
It was a four-letter word. Anyway, after 
the show they did come backstage. And 
we sort of followed each other. 

Then I got a call from somebody else 
who had just been to a drugstore and 
heard ‘Down the Line” [ which Orbison 
had written while still with Sun] by Jerry 
Lee Lewis. I sort of couldn’t believe my 
luck, that all this money was coming in. I 
wrote another song called “Claudette” 
and sang it for the Everly Brothers and 
thev wrote the words down on a shoe-box 
top and learned the song and recorded it. | 
sold about four or five million records, 
that I had written, in the space of.three or 
four months. T! sht 


money to move to Nashvilte 


| BP: Was Nasliv: 


fle quite a change from 
Memphis? 
A: The difference was that I was so awed. 
I signed with RCA and made two records 
with Chet Atkins. He and I were very 
close and still are — a super great man. 
But we couldn’t get it together because I 
was more or less overawed by the fact that 
Chet was producing my record, playing on 
it, and there were the Jordanaires if I 
wanted them, Floyd Cramer if I wanted 
him on piano. It was just too much. I was 
sort of out of place. | was in a country mu- 
sic center and not strong-willed enough to 
come in and say. ‘Here I am, and this is 
what I do.”’ I was very shy, and the re- 
cords were very shy. 

Eventually I spent most of my money, 
exas, and met a fel- 


or two. I thought fogether we could write a 
great song. 
BP: Was this when you signed with Mon- 
ument? 
A: Yes, and we recorded “Paper Boy.” 
My voice was so weak, no, I was so shy, 
that one of the Jordanaires had to stand 
behind me and sing with me the exact 
same lyric — tone and everything — so 
that they could record it. 
BP: ‘‘Uptown” was your first Monument 
single to make the charts, wasn’t it? 
A: Yes, “Uptown.” I went back to West 
Texas. We had a hit record. It wasn’t 
much, but it was a hit. So Joe and I wrote 
another song, and it was called “Crying.” 
Called Fred [Foster, president of Mon- 
ument] on the phone, told him about it 
and he said, “‘No, Johnny Ray had a song 
called ‘Crying.’*’ So we renamed it 
“Young Lovers” or something like that. 
He said, ‘‘No, Pat Boone’s got that song.”’ 
This went on and on and I said, “OK, 
Fred, here’s the title. | don’t care who's 
had it, who’s going to have it, it’s “Only 
the Lonely.”’ And he said, “Bring it on.”’ 
So I’m on my way to Nashville — me 
and Joe and the drummer, Larry Parks, 
the boy who wrote “Bread and Butter,” 
actually, in later years. I stopped by El- 
vis’s house in Memphis on the way. It was 
too early in the morning. I sent up a note 
by the guard. He had just gotten out of 
the army and he was on his way that day 
to Nashville. So I was going to let him 
hear.the song, and if he had wanted it he 
could have had it. But it was too early. 
So I get to Nashville and on Monday I 
play the song for Phil Everly. Then he 
takes a guitar and he sings me a song he’s 
written. So no luck there. Then we meet 
Fred Foster at a hotel. Joe and I had writ- 
ten a song called ‘Come Back to Me, My 
with a vocal figure in it. And Fred 
1, “Well, I like ‘Only the Lonely,’ but I 
ure you're doing thers 
he Lonely’ ene we'll ; go 
ord it.” So we did, but FT cx get 
nto the studio seseaes Elvi is had it. So I 
aid, “What about after the session is 
| through?” They said, “That doesn’t make 
any difference. He’s got this studio til he 
leaves town.” I said, “You mean to- 
night?” They said, ‘“‘Yes, tonight, tomor- 
row, the next night ....”’ Oh, I was in- 
furiated. So all of a sudden, from being a 
shy fellow, I felt put upon, not being able 
tn sing this song that I knew was good. 
Finally the time came that we could.re- 


cord, after Elvis got through. I told Joe 
and Larry, “Look, I’m going in today and 
make a hit record. It’s going to be a 
smash.” It was a complete turnaround, a 
whole new beginning, because I asserted 
myself, taking charge and going right on, 
taking care of business. 

BP: Few people were using strings at that 
time. 

A: We thought we were the first. I asked 
Fred for the strings on “Uptown’”’ really 
out of necessity. Because if you’re going to 
be truly “uptown,” why, you’ve got to 
have strings. It was something that I wan- 
ted and had wanted at Sun Records. In 
other words, everything that I had been 
denied. Competent musicians — that’s 
not to knock anybody in Memphis. A 
couple of them have moved over, and 
they’re marvelous. But there were no 


string facilities, no background voices 


.... We were the very first people to use 
strings in Nashville. In fact, we had to go 
over to the symphony orchestra and use a 
couple of students. 
BP: Who did the string arrangements? 
A: Anita Kerr. 
BP: You perfected a very full, almost 
symphonic sound. Had you been listen- 
ing to classical music? Was ‘Running 
Scared,” for example, intentionally pat- 
terned after Ravel? 
A: I was very much impressed by the clas- 
sics. The “Bolero” beat was just some- 
thing | liked. It took about 30 minutes to 
write the song. I was singing the high note 
ai ihe end in laisetiu because I didn’t 
know my range. | wasn't trained. When 
we got to the session, it was the biggest 
session we'd done to that time, with 30 
people in a fairly small studio. I didn’t 
know that when we got to the end of the 
song, no one could hear me. So I said, 
“OK, roll that tape one more time.”’ And 
so, on the take that we took, when I hit on 
the last note I sang over everybody like I 
used to have to do at Sun. And I remem- 
ber every musician in the studio looking 
around. They were still playing, but they 
looked just a little bit. Because I had ac- 
tually sung louder than 30 people could 
play, and in my natural range. I knew it 
was a number one record. 
BP: ‘Oh Pretty Woman” is almost 
unique among your songs because it is 
based on a hard guitar riff. How did you 
come up with it? 
A: Bill Dees and I were writing. We had 
just come up with “It’s Over.” We had 
written the middle section — what I call 
the ballad section — of ‘Pretty Woman” 
previously. I needed a fast song and Bill 
was slapping time on the table. I started 
writing and I wrote most of it, and he 
would interject something and sing har- 
mony, which carried the whole thing. I 
was writing it on a 12-string guitar. I 
would never have written the riff that I 
did if it hadn’t been for the 12-string. I 
wanted one for my birthday in ’64, and I 
got one. We wrote the song in about 40 
minutes. Then I said, “OK, now here’s 
the way it should go.” I went “duh duh 
duh duh duh” — and stopped. I was go- 
ing to go ahead, but I either lost the gui- 
tar pick or just stopped. And I said, 
*“That’s kind of nice.” 
BP: “Oh Pretty Woman” was your last 
big American hit. You released a couple of 
singles that went nowhere and then went 
to MGM. Why the switch? 
A: You cannot sell seven million records 
on a song and come out with another song, 
however good, bad or indifferent, and 
have a failure. It’s impossible. You’ve got 
to sell half a million. If was the first time 
that the thing broke down completely 
. The record company was just too 
small, too confined. 

The negotiations went better with 
MGM than with any other company. 
Then, as it turned out, it didn’t seem to 
be a company at all. In the first five years 
of the recording contract, they had five 
different presidents. 

In this period, in England, Australia, 
Canada, any place but the US, I kept hav- 
ing record successes, and still do today. 
Overseas, London/Decca was working for 
me. I’m much better than I was at Mon- 
ument. People around the world tell me 
I’m singing better than they've ever heard 
me. I go to Europe once a year and around 
the world once a year. I’m actually sel 
ling more records than I ever have in my 
life. 

* *. * 

Precious few of these records are sold in 
the US, however. When this interview was 
conducted, Orbison had just released an 
oniy so-so album on Mercury. Since then 
he has returned to the fold, re-signing 
with Monument Records. He is determ- 
ined to crack the American charts once 
again, and he’s sure his time will come — 
soon. “It can’t be more than six months 
ahead,” -he said-just-six-months ‘ago. 
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RUFUS THOMAS — 
THE NIGHTS ON BEALE STREET 


Memphis information 


by Peter Guralnick 

Self-described as “the world’s oldest 
teenager,’’ Rufus Thomas looks dapper in 
powder-blue puffed-out cap, slick belted 
orange leather coat, white mutton-chop 
sideburns, and shiny red platform shoes. 
Roebuck Staples, he says, has been try- 
ing to claim his title lately. “I’m 58, and 
Pop’s 61. But Pop just stands and sings, 
he doesn’t dance and go through all of 
these things like I do, so I’m a couple of 
steps ahead of him on that.” Rufus 
Thomas winks good-naturedly. Despite 
his age and a problem with his eyes, he 
carries off his role with easy-going assur- 
ance, slapping hands easily with the 
young bloods who are hanging around his 
agent’s office in Memphis, greeting the 
businessmen who have flown in to talk 
with him about a new record contract 
with decorous formality. 

He didn’t really click in show business 
until he was 45, when “The Dog” and 
“Walking the Dog,” two dance numbers 
which set the tone for subsequent suc- 
cess, burst unexpectedly into the na- 
tional charts. Since then he’s done “The 
Penquin,” “The Funky Chicken,” ‘The 
Push and Pull,” and every sort of current 
dance craze, and his act largely consists of 
his singing about and showing off the la- 
test steps, dressed in pink pedalpushers, 
safari suits, and all manner of outrageous 
costumes. His roots, however, go back 
over 40 years in show business, and his 
earliest hit, “Bear Cat,” got Sam Phil- 
lips’s Sun label off the ground in 1953. 
While his background is different from 
most blues singers’ in that “they came up 
basically in the rurals, but I came up in 
the city,” his orientation and sense of 


tradition are very much the same, and 
B.B. King, Johnny Ace, and Bobby 


“Blue” Bland are among the great Mem- 
phis singers whom he helped to start out 
in the business. 

I was born in Mississippi just below 
Collierville about five miles from the 
Tennessee line in a little place called 
Casey. It’s not on anybody’s map. That 
was March 26, 1917, but I grew up in 
Memphis; I been here since I was a year 
old. I don’t know anything about country 
life, to tell you the truth. Of course I went 
back after I was 13 or 14 years old and 
picked a little cotton in places like Clay- 
brook, Arkansas, which was named inci- 
dentally for a black man. My mother and 
I used to go to a farm where you could stay 
on by the week. I was quite a lad then. I 
never picked 100 pounds of cotton any- 
where in my life, but I tried. 

My mother, she did domestic, my 
father worked in different plants and 
what have you. He was musical, but my 
mother was a great churchwoman, beau- 
tiful, little, she weighed about 110-115 
pounds, and she didn’t have a formal 
education, but she had what we call 
mother wit, that deep-seated kind of 
intelligence that you don’t get out of 
books. So that was how I came up. 

He graduated in 1935 from Booker T. 
Washington High School, a black insti- 
tution from which many of the best Mem- 
phis musicians — including Booker T. 
and Al Jackson Jr. of the MGs — have 
emerged over the years. While still in high 
school he came into contact with one of 
the most important personal and profes- 
sional influences upon his life. 

Professor Nat D. Williams. He was a 
professor, history teacher at the high 
school, and incidentally later the first 
black DJ in the South. At the time he was 
also MC of the Amateur Show at the Pal- 
ace Theater on Beale St. Nat had this 
part of the program where he did comedy, 
and he chose me out of a bunch of kids to 
do comedy with him. Nat was the straight 
man, and I was the comic. See, I started 
in as a comic just fooling around at school, 
but Nat and I go back as far as 1931, and 
we’ve been together ever since. When Nat 
left in a few years, I took over the MC job 
at the Palace, and Nat was later the 
reason that I came to WDIA around 1950. 

Not before he had completed his show 
business education, however. He went out 
with the Rabbit Foot Minstrels im- 
mediately after high school graduation, 
and for the next-few summers worked the 


Rufus does “The Penquin” 


tent shows and carnivals that provided 
the basis for a whole tradition of black 
professional entertainment. 

I started in, actually, as a tapdancer. 
That’s how my good timing came about. I 
was a tapdancer, and I used to do some 
scat singing, like Louis, you know, all of 
those kinds of things. Really I did it all. If 
it came under the heading of show busi- 
ness, I did it. I went with the Rabbit Foots 
back in 1936, I also was with Royal Ameri- 
can, it was owned by a man named FS. 
Wolcott and it was an all-white show, but 
Leon Claxton had the black part and they 
called it “Harlem in Habana.” 

It was a tent show under a big tent, that 
was the time when they had an aisle right 
down the center and blacks sat on one 
side, whites on the other. The way they 
would do it, they’d come in and set up the 
tent, and then every day at 12:00 we’d 
have a parade, you understand, to bring 
the people, to let the people know, and 
you’d have maybe 100 people marching 
around the square in those little old coun- 
try towns. It was a different town every 
day, and at night you stayed in people’s 
homes, because there were no hotels at all 
for blacks at that time. You paid 50 to 75 
cents a night, a dollar if the lady fed you. 
Then in the morning you catch the bus, 
and you’re off to another town, 

I wouldn’t have traded the world for 
that foundation. Even with all the 
racism, all the holdbacks, all those things, 
it was still quite likable, people were hav- 
ing fun. We didn’t make a lot of money, 
but we had a damn good time. And, of 
course, it was a whole education. Variety 
at that time was the spice of life. Nothing 
of the same ever followed. The show 
would open with the band. Then there 
was the chorus line, and the comic would 
come right behind that. Then maybe a 
singer, the chorus line, the tapdancers, 
and the comic. You don’t see that kind of 
thing any more. If you go to any show of 
today, you don’t see no dancers, they just 
aren't there. The people must have loved 


it, though. During the day at the parade, 
you'd have maybe 50 to 100 people, but at 
night it just look like they come out of the 
cottonbolls, out of the woodworks, man! 
You know, I think they would still love it. 
I haven’t included tapdancing in my show 
yet, but before I fall apart at the seams I 
think I might just go ahead and insert it. 

He gave up the tent shows in 1940 to 
marry and settle down in Memphis. That 
was around the time he took over the 
Amateur Show at the Palace from Pro- 
fessor Nat D., a role which put him where 
he wanted to be, right in the center of the 
black entertainment scene. The Wednes- 
day night shows — with the weekly parti- 
cipation, especially in the late ’40s, of ar- 
tists destined soon to become stars — 
have since become legend, but the reality 
is a bit more prosaic. 

First they had the movies and then the 
amateur, which was the bottom hour, and 
then it was back to the movies. I reached 
back and got a friend of mine, his name 
was Robert Counts, they called him 
Bones, and we were together for 11 con- 
secutive years at the Palace Theater every 
Wednesday night. I tell you, you wouldn’t 
believe this, but we were making $5 a 
night, and you had Al Jackson’s band — 
that was Al Jackson Sr. — and I found out 
that they were only making 25 dollars, 
and they had a big band, too. Course the 
show was only a nickel then, but the place 
was packed. In the beginning we used to 
have $5, $3, and $2 for prizes, but then 
they cut that out and everybody who 
come up on stage would get a dollar. B.B. 
used to come with holes in his shoes, his 
guitar all patched up, just to get that dol- 
lar. There was no graduation as such, but 
after he made “3 O’Clock,” B. didn’t 
come back to the Amateur Show no more. 
Well, you know, same with Bobby. I wrote 
one of the first songs that Bobby Bland 
ever sung, and he has promised me 
through the years that he would record 
that tune, but he hasn’t recorded it yet. “I 


ot a new kind of | ing h 
Bot ind of lovin that other men 


‘ 


- 


can’t catch on/While they losing out I’m 
steady holding on.” It was a good tune. 
Bobby sang it on the Amateur Show and 
won first prize. 

Rufus left the Amateur Show after 11 
years in a dispute over money. “I wanted 
more, but I couldn’t get Bones to go ask 
for it with me. So the man got with Bones 
and asked him would he work with some- 
one else? Mind you now, I got him the job, 
I gave him all his lines, I even taught him 
a little dance. And when the man got with 


*him and said would he work with some- 


one else, he said yes,and I got fired.” This 
last is almost whispered with a sense of 
injury that 25 years has done little to 
abate. Never anything less than re- 
sourceful, however, Rufus‘ already had 
three other jobs: day work in a textile 
plant; broadcasting on WDIA, where Nat 
D. had started in 1949 and where B.B. 
King had come in the next year with the 
popular Sepia Swing Club and Heebie 
Jeebies shows; and another amateur show 
which was broadcast Saturday midnight 
from the Handy Theater. On this show he 
worked with Bones as well, and as a re- 
sult of the earlier episode “‘they were go- 
ing to let Bones go. But I said, No, no 
need of letting him go. No need of 
separating a money-making thing. So 
that was it — even after he got me fired 
from my old job at the Palace.” 

WDIA was something else again. 
Known throughout the South as the 
“Mother Station of the Negroes,” it em- 
ployed all black announcers (“They 
didn’t call them disc jockeys then”’) but 
no blacks in an executivé position. ‘It was 
resented, naturally, but it was just part of 
what was then, no one knew whether it 
was destined to change or not.” It was al- 
so, of course, another step up the ladder, 
by which Rufus Thomas gained an even 
more focal position in the Memphis musi- 
cal community. 

I played it all on my show. Every type of 
music. See, we had a choice then, there 
was no control of music like it is now. 
Frankie Laine, Vaughan Monroe, Nat 
King Cole. My family and I were raised on 
Grand Ole Opry. Every Saturday night 
we'd run home to catch the Opry on the 
radio. So you can understand why I was 
the only black jock in the city that was 
playing the Beatles and the Rolling 
Stones when they came out. 

I started out just on Saturday after- 
noons. It was just another job when I first 
started out, but, you know, it was really a 
family station community-wise back 
then, it really did things for the commun- 
ity and such. When B. left I took over his 
job. It was called Sepia Swing Club, and 
then when we went 24 hours in 1954, I had 
Hoot ’n Holler every night from 9:30 to 11. 
I had a blues thing done by McGee and 
somebody — you probably know who it is, 
yeah that’s right, Sonny Terry — that was 
my theme, and they said at first ‘you 
don’t want anything like that,’ but it was 
great. Well, you know, when I first got in- 
to radio, we used to listen to WREC, 
that’s one of the big radio stations around 
here, and they would have this big boom- 
ing voice, you know — This is WREC 
broadcasting from the South’s finest 
hotel, the Hotel Peabody — and I thought 
you had to be like that, too. I tried to copy 
somebody else, but then I found out it was 
all right just to be myself. I just played 
good music, whatever it was. 

All this time Rufus was a regular fix- 
ture at the clubs in and around Mem- 
phis, sitting in and singing with the great 
bands of Al Jackson Sr., Tuff Greer., Bill. 
Fort, and Bill Harvey, out of which in the 
‘50s and '60s artists like Charles Lloyd, 
Willie Mitchell, and the Stax house musi- 
cians would emerge. He was writing songs 
steadily, too, always blues songs (“It’s 
just a part of me, I guess, the blues”’), and 
even recorded in 1950 at a club called 
Johnny Curry’s for the Star Talent label. 
It wasn’t long after that, in the spring of 
1951, that he found his way to Sam Phil- 
lips’s Memphis Recording Service. Phil- 
lips, who would not start his own Sun 
label for another two years, leased six 
Rufus’s sides to Chess, as he had earlier 
leased sides by Howlin’ Wolf, B.B. King, 
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Little Junior Parker, one man band Joe 
Hill Louis to Chess and RPM. Then in 
1953, a year before Elvis Presley was to 
cut his first.record in the Sun studio, Sam 
Phillips included “Bear Cat (The Answer 
to Hound, Dog)” by SRufus “Bear Cat”’ 
Thomas Jr. in his first batch of Sun re- 
leases. It occasioned a law suit from Duke 
Records, which had put out Big Mama 
Thornton’s original version of “Hound 
Dog” just a month before, but it also 
made number 3 on the national R&B 
charts and put Sun Records on the map. 
Rufus’s view of Sun and the whole dawn 
of rock 'n’ roll is a little different, though, 
from that of white artists like Elvis, Carl 
Perkins and Jerry Lee Lewis, who came 
later. 

Everyone was just going up there, and I 
found out about it, so I went, too. You 
could come right off the street and go in 
then, ain't no such thing as that now. Me 
and Sam Phillips? We were tighter than 
the nuts on the Brooklyn Bridge — then. 
Of course he was like all the folk at that 
time. You know how if blacks had some- 
thing and didn’t have no way to exploit it 
and white dudes would pick it up and do 
something about it, they'd just beat him 
out of al! of it, that’s all. Well, that was 
him, that was Sam Phillips. Oh man. I 
guess I lost a lot of it, too, like most black 
folk. And when Elvis and Cari Perkins 
and Cash come along, just like he catered 
to black, he just cut it off and went to 
white. No more blacks did he pick up at 
all. 

That marked the end of his first re- 
cording career. He was not to go into the 
studio again for another six years. ‘I think 
Sam had it all, there was nowhere else to 
go,” says Rufus, who maintained his radio 
show and continued playing little gigs in 
and out of town. Then in 1960 he cut a 
record with his 18-year-old daughter 
Carla for Jim Stewart’s Satellite Record 
Company. The record was called “Cause I 
Love You,” and Satellite soon changed its 
name to Stax. Just as with Sun “I was the 
beginning of Stax. I made the first record 
that made money for them, me and Car- 


la.”” On the basis of the Thomases’ suc- 
cess Atlantic closed a distributing deal 
with Stax, and about six months later 
Carla’s “Gee Whiz” was a huge national 
hit. Rufus himself came out with “The 
Dog,” and then “Walking the Dog,” in 
1963, and as a result finally achieved a 
minor kind of celebrity, one which al- 
lowed him to tour nationally, both on his 
own and with his daughter, for the first 
time. He went out weekends with the big 
package shows and was a kind of novelty 
act, never receiving top billing but al- 
ways well-received by an audience which 
looked affectionately upon this bald- 
headed old man stomping around the 
stage and doing the latest dances. Rufus 
grew more successful, and Carla became a 
major star, but he kept his radio show for 
more than 10 years, and he remains grate- 
ful to WDIA and program director David 
James Madis in particular (Madis was 
the original owner of Memphis-born Duke 
Records before it was sqld to Don Robey’s 
Peacock label in Houston) for giving him 
the opportunity to improve his fortunes 
while maintaining an active home base. 
This was how “The Dog” more or less 
came about, because David James — who 
incidentally has been one hell of an in- 
spiration to me, without the aid of David 
James probably, just probably I would 
never have gotten where I got — because 
he let me go out on Saturdays and Friday 
nights and make gigs, he told me to go, 
and when I came back I would always 
have my job right there waiting for me. I 
could go to England, I could: go on tour, 
and when I came back I knew everything 
was all right, it was beautiful, man. Well, 
time changes and other people come along 
and that feeling of involvement is not 
there any more. I don’t know, man, I hate 
to have to say this, but this is true, the 
morals of people have changed, it just 
seems to be a dog eat dog world and peo- 
ple don’t give a damn any more. You 
know, there are people, if they read this, 
they’re probably going té hate me for say- 
ing it, but I’m telling you the truth. You 
see, the truth hurts a lot of people, they 
don’t want to hear the truth, they’d rather 
that you paint it up or lie about it, but I 
won’t. David James like I say was re- 
sponsible for a lot of things for me. After 
he left we had a number of other program 


directors, who were all incidentally white 
also. Then people were saying that since it 
was a black-orientated station, you 
should have a black PD or station man- 
ager. Now I don’t know why, I don’t want 
to say jealousy or whatever, but that’s 
when the shit hit the fan, that’s when my 
trips abroad started to fall. You had peo- 
ple coming in and saying, ‘I’m the great 
Mr. Goddamn, you do what I say,’ that 
kind of shit, they come in trying to pop a 
whip. Now believe me, these are facts. 
Finally you get a black station manager, 
and as of today, in 1976, I am not on the 
air. 

His face falls, he is generally crest- 
fallen, as he is at the thought of his mis- 
treatment by Bones, by Sam Phillips, and 
by Stax, the company he was with from 
beginning to end but which never thought 
to inform him of impending callapse un- 
til they were engulfed in a sea of litiga- 
tion and. foreclosures just months ago. 

He is honestly troubled like many suc- 
cessful black entertainers by his conflict- 
ing feelings about race and weighs what 
he sees as personal inequities against un- 
questionable signs of racial progress. ‘1s it 
progress?” he demands. “It’s like a fellow 
said to me the other day, ‘Man, I tell you,’ 
— this is a quotation. Quote: ‘A white 
man’s prejudice is not half as bad as a 
black man’s jealousy.’ You know, just be- 
cause you make a little more money today 
than you did yesterday, why should you 
mistreat your fellow man? But this is 
what's happening.” 

He soon brightens, however. Rufus 
Thomas cannot wear the tragic mask for 
long. His agent’s secretary, Jewel, comes 
into the room, and he defers to her with 
courtly charm. “‘Say that during the pro- 
cess of this interview Jewel — which she 
really is a jewel — came in and had to 
make some coffee. She tiptoed in the door 
and said, ‘Can I make some coffee?’ I 
want you to get that in, cause she is de- 
finitely a part of me.” He speaks of his 
world-wide tours, occasional .shows with 
Carla, and a recent trip to South Africa, 
where he incorporated with great success 
a biracial response to his act. He in- 
structs me patiently, with diction that is 
always precise, on his roots and his con- 
tinued ability to keep up with the times. 
“Blues will always be here. Words change, 


the style of music changes, I was just for- 
tunate enough to be able to move along 
with the changes and trends. As it 
changed, then I just changed right along 
with it. Yet to me blues has always been 
big, and it will always be big. Of all the 
other music in the world, watch it — it’ll 
tail out and always change. But you'll al- 
ways be able to hear 12 bar blues. Al- 
ways. It’s the backbone of American 
music — blues and country, cause coun- 
try and western and blues are right there 
together, just that close, and gospel. 
Everything else comes from that.” He 
looks back with satisfaction on a career 
which, while never spectacular, has main- 
tained a steady level of success and 
gained him a modest degree of acclaim. 
He might have made it bigger, he con- 
cedes, when he was younger, but he is al- 
most surprised at the suggestion that he 
might have done things diferently. 

I wasn’t about to go anywhere, not at 
that time. Cause I had a family. I have a 
son, Marvell, he’s 34, he’s a brilliant 
musician, plays piano, organ, drums, very 
good musician. Carla’s 33 now, and my 
youngest is 23, she’s a schoolteacher up at 
Morristown, New Jersey, she teaches 
French, she’s the intellectual one of the 
family. I got married in 1940. I ain’t been 
jiving around, I been working, man, I 
wasn’t no playboy. I was working in a tex- 
tile mill, the American Finishing Com- 
pany, I worked there for 22 years, until 
1963. That ice and snow and stuff had me 
hampered many a day, but I went on and 
made it, cause I had a family.All my life I 
wanted to be an entertainer. My models 
were Fats Waller and Louis Armstrong 
and a fellow named Gatemouth Moore, 
Dwight Moore, he came out of Memphis 
by way of Topeka. They were all good 
entertainers, very, very versatile, always 
able to do more than one thing, and they 
helped, they made a way if they could for 
somebody else to make it, too. Well, I be- 
lieve that was my whole work, helping 
people. And still is. It’s enough room for 
everybody to be on top. Ain’t nothing but 
room up there. It’s a big enough space up 
there for everybody, so why can’t you 
share it with somebody, give him a chance 
to climb the ladder, he need it. You got 
the chance, now go ahead and share it 
with somebody else. 
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SIMON 


Continued from page 4 

pose. So the cards were stacked against 
him because he made a sweet and ro- 
mantic album — people don’t tend to 
take those kinds of things seriously, but 
they’re very potent commercially. 

I think it’s better than his other. 
There’s a lot to be said that they’re the 
same, too. But I think this is“truer. 

BP: Well, that explains about the song — 
but why did you decide to collaborate 
with him now on the live shows too? 
PS: Well, I thought it would be fun; I 
aksed him to do it last summer when I was 
about to sign up for the tour. I said 
“Would you like to sing on a couple of 
them?” he said “Yeah,” and I thought, 
“Well, that'll be fun.”’ But as the tour got 
going and I could see that everything was 
fine, I began to dread that he’s coming on 
stage in Los Angeles ’cause here I have 
this perfectly balanced show that’s gonna 
get thrown topsy-turvy when Artie comes 
out on stage. So the first show in Los An- 
geles, he didn’t come out — I said “just 
watch the show and see what you think.” 
The second show he did come out, but it 
was nothing like I had been fearing the 
week before; it was a lot of fun. He just 
ambled out, the way he does — he came 
out at the end of the first half and sang 
“My Little Town” and “The Boxer.” And 
at the end of the concert, he came back 
out again with me and we sang “Old 
Friends.” It really was special and nice. 
And it seemed to me to be very appro- 
priate as I was singin’ it; it was all about 
the ’60s, and that’s what we were about, 
really. It’s like sayin’, yeah, this is what 
we were and that’s when it happened .. . 
“Time it was, and what a time it was/A 
time of innocence, a time ... preserve 
your memories.” It seemed like it was apt. 
And it worked — the emotional response, 
you could feel it, it was overwhelming. So 
I felt “well, that’s fine with me.”’ And the 
next night he showed up in San Francis- 
co. I didn’t know he was going to be there. 
I came off stage, and I was adjusting the 
guitar to go out and do my last number, 
and there’s Artie coming over, singing in 
my ear. 

BP: Do you get along well these days? 
PS: We do get along ... we get along, 
yeah ... well, as long as it’s structured. 
Outside of a certain structure, we just 
don't agree. About anything, just about. 
(‘‘ertainly we don’t agree about music. We 


| don’t much talk about it, because it’s... 


I feel it’s quite apparent that what he does 
and what I do are very different. Ob- 
viously, if I wanted to do what he does I’d 
be doin’ it, and vice versa. So we’re not 
doing the same thing, and .. . I suspect 
that he feels that I should be doin’ some- 
thing closer to him. So we don’t talk 
about that too much; I just sorta let it sit. 


BP: We were talking about his album a 
little while ago, and maybe now we should 
get on to yours. Are you surprised by the 
venom with which it’s been received, at 
least in some critical quarters? 
PS: You know, I shouldn’t read reviews 
but I do. And it’s a terrific mistake to do 
that, particularly when they’re bad, be- 
cause you really get your ego battered — 
it’s incredible to see something in print 
about yourself that’s bad. 

I feel that I have a clear picture of what 
I did with this album, and I keep waiting 
for someone to say it. But no one has said 
it, and you can’t get up and say it your- 
self. 
BP: Why not? 
PS: Well, because it would sound ter- 
rible, people just wouldn’t take it the 
right way. I’ll tell you if you turn off the 
machine. 


(Simon’s point, which he explains at 
great length and which doesn’t sound ter- 
rible at all, is that Still Crazy has a mu- 
sical sophistication virtually unrivaled by 
anything else in pop today, except per- 
haps for Randy Newman’s work, which he 
respects tremendously. Once the tape is 
turned back on, he also observes, a little 
sadly, that many of the album’s fine 
points are bound to go unnoticed because 
“the reviewers aren’t equipped to deal 
with it on that level, they’re not music- 
tans.”’ Since this is particularly true in my 
case, I ask him what harm there can be in 
his elaborating on some of the things that 
differentiate Still Crazy from more or- 
dinary pop music. When he does finally 
get around to explaining this, he does it 
patiently and carefully, without the 
slightest trace of arrogance or condescen- 
sion.) 


PS: Well, first of all, there’s a real impor- 
tant collection of people that did this. It’s 
not a pick-up band; they’re really some of 
the best players of this particular age. 


To me, the art of making a record — I 
can see it’s really a fascinating skill. I 
keep learnin’ more about it. And it’s 
tough, because it takes a lot of time be- 
fore you get each new piece of informa- 
tion. I hesitate to say this, but now I feel 
I've gathered so much information that 
most people don’t know the level I’m deal- 
in’ on. 

BP: Can't there be such a thing as hav- 
ing too much information? 

PS: Yes, that’s a pertinent point. Be- 
cause a listener should react: I like it, I 
don’t like it. They’re moved or they’re not 
moved — that’s the primary level. But 
from the point of view of criticism, the 
whole theory of an enlightened critic who 
understands and can deal with the work, 
as opposed to just randomly picking 
someone who can give their opinion — 
that virtually doesn’t exist on a musical 
level. I suppose it’s not important, and yet 
to me it is. It fucks up my value system, 
because to me — well, I can be listening to 
something and I’ll say, now there’s a very 
clever way of handling 7/4 time. One of 
the things about popular music is that. 
you almost never hear anything that’s not 
in 4/4 time. 

(I look a little confused, so Simon of- 
fers to demonstrate. He leads me over to 
the stereo in his Manhattan office, calls 
for a copy of Still Crazy — it takes his 
staff a little while to find one — and be- 
gins playing cuts and counting out beats. 
“Some Folks’ Lives Roll Easy,’”’ he shows 
me, is in 6/8 time, not 3/4. “Gone At Last” 
is your standard 4/4. But “Have a Good 
Time” — “One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, One...” — turns out to be in 7/4 
time, a signature that’s fairly common- 
place for jazz but quite unusual in the 
context of a record like Simon’s. “Night 
Game” is in 7/4, too.) 


PS: Now in popular music, I would say, 
65 or 70 percent of the music is in 4/4 
time. If it’s 70 percent, then 29 percent of 
the remainder of the music is in 3/4 time. 
So here’s this 7/4 time, which is an ab- 
solutely unusual time signature for pop- 
ular music, you never hear it: the only 
other pop music record that I know of in 
seven was “All You Need Is Love” by the 
Beatles. Now, no one ever said I did a 
tune in 7/4; I did two tunes in 7/4, be- 
cause it doesn’t sound weird, it doesn’t 
sound like you’re in a weird time signa- 
ture. It feels natural; it has a swing to it. 

In like six out of the 10 tunes here, I 
kept playing this melodic game, which 
was that I arbitrarily decided, for the sake 
of extending my melodies, that I would 
use every note in the chromatic scale, 
within an octave. I did it in six out of 10 
songs, I didn’t bother with it in this tune 
[‘‘Have A Good Time’’] because this tune 
is about 7/4 time, you know? I didn’t do it 
in “Gone At Last” because that’s about a 
gospel groove, period. But I do it in “Some 
Folks Lives,” I do it in “Silent Eyes.” 

What fights I had with that one [“Sil- 
ent Eyes’’], too, because Warren Beatty 
was going to sue me to stop me from put- 
tin’ that out. That melody was used in 
Shampoo, and I never got paid for it, but 
it was so different nobody even recog- 
nized it. What happened is quite a com- 
plicated thing but the essence of it was 
that he did not want me to release this 
song with this lyric because he felt it 
didn’t have anything to do with the mo- 
vie. But I’m not lookin’ to talk about that 
too much, because not only have we brok- 
en up what was a decent enough friend- 
ship, but we busted it up with a real fight, 
talking about getting injunctions and 
things like that — “I’m gonna get an in- 
junction to keep you from puttin’ out that 
record if you don’t come up with a lyric 
that’s acceptable to me.” And I said 
“Yeah? Fuck you, go ahead, get your in- 
junction and we’ll fight — you get your 
lawyers, F’ll get my lawyers, I got just as 
much money as you do and we'll fight. 
There’s no way you’re gonna take my tune 
from me.” 

Actually, though, “Have A Good Time” 
was written for Shampoo. That’s what he 
should have used. He was crazy, though; 
he didn’t use it because he thought it was 
too black. 

(Simon returns to the stereo and be- 
gins playing Still Crazy’s title cut, com- 
menting as it goes along.) 

This is an interesting harmonic change 
[between the verse and the chorus]. I 
move right out of the key because I’m 
lookin’ to get all those notes I can’t cap- 
ture. Now I’m in a whole new key [‘‘Four 
in the morning ...”]. It’s a nice string 
part that he wrote here, real nice writer. 
It’s strange, it swirls around... I’mina 
minor key in there, and then I go imme- 
diately to a major key, which is why it 
feels like you burst out — that change 
from minor, it’s the most dramatic change 

Continued on page 44 
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SIMON 


Continued from page 42 
you can make, it’s the big lift. 

Music is perfectly logical — I mean, 
there’s a reason for everything that you 
do. And somebody knows it somebody 
taught it to me, I didn’t invent any of it. 
But nobody else — there’s hardly any- 
body else doin’ any of it. They’re so... . I 
hate to say it ... they’re so ignorant, 
there’s no reason that they should be this 
ignorant. 


BP: How do you handle the argument 
that being too well versed in technique 
can mean sacrificing feeling or spontan- 
eity? 

PS: That’s an absurdity. It’s an absur- 
dity to think that a piece of knowledge is 
dangerous. That’s crazy to think that. A 
piece of knowledge just gives you options, 
that’s all. It doesn’t take anything away 
from your feelings and your emotions — 
which is another subject that upsets me, 
when it comes to the album and some of 
what’s been said about it. That it’s con- 
trolled, or it doesn’t .. . explode, or it’s 
too intelligent, too much detachment 
about it. Doesn’t have any feeling. 
Blooodless. Well, I’m workin’ on this val- 
ue system that I believe in, when it comes 
to creating . . . anything, a work of art or 
anything. And that is that you must work 
within a tight discipline. The narrower 
you limit yourself, the more rich the work 
will be. In other words, if you have every 
possibility in the world, the chances are 
that you’re not going to come up with 
something. But if I say that you must 
write a short story using no more than 300 
given words, you can repeat words but you 
can’t use any words outside that, you are 
gonna be forced into making that work 
richer because of it. It’s the control of the 
thing that does it. 

I didn’t try to restrict myself this way 
til this album. And on top of that, I was 
doing the same thing with the lyries, 
which I also haven’t done all along. I had 
very strict rules on the lyrics. I’ll bet there 
are less words on this album ... . I tried 
to use as few words and as long a melody 
line as I could. Which is the opposite of 
the folkie thing; a thousand words cram- 
med into a sentence. 


BP: What's a counterexample to all this, 
a song you.awrote just off the top of your 
head? 

PS: “Bridge Over Troubled Water.” It 
was a good song. It wasn’t contrived, it 
was relatively natural. 

I’m not saying that this way inevitably 
produces better work than a simpler form. 
What I’m saying is that what I’m striving 
to do is not to lose a sense of simplicity. 
I’m not looking to write complicated mel- 
odies. I’m just trying to make my mel- 
odies .. . melodic. But they have several 
musical points to make. In the past I’ve 
written nice melodies, just because I hap- 
pen to have a sense of melody, but I didn’t 
do it with any pattern or anything. And 
now ...I have a control over it. I think 
it’s an enormous step in the artistic pro- 
cess, because before it was like throwing a 
dart up against a wall. 


BP: Does composing under these stric- 
tures affect your ideas about what’s good 
and what isn’t? 

PS: The decisions are always taste decis- 
ions, the criteria are the same. I’m get- 
ting to the melody, in a certain sense, by 
theory, but once I get there I’m goin’ by 
heart. This sounds good to me. You get to 
the bridge of “Still Crazy After All These 
Years” — I don’t think anyone should 
ever say “oh, he shifted keys.’”’ Nobody 
should ever think that, you know? It 
should be a nice melody change, it should 
be fresh, that’s all. By using the different 
notes, all the notes in the thing, you 
should make the listener not know, but 
feel, that it’s fresh. Because when you in- 
troduce a new note into a song I believe 
the ear hears it — it doesn’t say “Oh, 
wasn’t that a new note?” — but it hears 
something fresh. It’s the. same as if you’re 
reading a piece and the person does some- 
thing stylistically deft. All of a sudden 
your interest is back and it’s keener — 
why? 

BP: Why does it surprise you that the 
critics have managed to miss all this? 
PS: Well, this is the first time I did it, so 
this is the first time I see that they don’t 
hear it. 

BP: / guess I’m a case in point, because 
I've always paid more attention to your 
lyrics than to your melodies. 

PS: Lyrics shouldn’t be in a secondary 
position to melody. They should be equal, 
if you can do it. But what’s happened is 
that there’s a lot of pretty good lyric wri- 
ters around — there are a lot of interes- 
ting lyrics. Or if it’s not an entirely in- 


teresting lyric, there are at least a lot of 
people who write an interesting phrase 
here and there. But they don’t couple it 
that often with a real piece of melody, ex- 
cept — hooks, you know? It’s not quite 
the same thing, I don’t think. 
BP: Once you've gone through this whole 
process, how do you measure whether or 
not the thing’s been a success? 
PS: I’m trying to write a song, and I 
think, will it last five years? That’s what 
I’m trying for. If it lasts five years, I think 
you can’t ask for more than that — that’s 
real success. Five years and being played 
in Muzak is as much as I could ask. 
BP: Muzak? 
PS: I really get off on gettin’ in an eleva- 
tor and hearing ofie of my things in Mu- 
zak. Or on an airplane — I really do. I like 
to hear Boots Randolph’s version of what- 
ever-it-is on an airplane. I feel like I suc- 
ceeded, this tune made it, it made it into 
people’s ears. 

Henry Mancini did a medley of my 
stuff and it was really fine, really well or- 
chestrated. 


BP: So by those standards, will Still 
Crazy turn out to have been successful? 
PS: I put this album out, and now I see 
that~it’s lost. The things that I loved so 
much .... My initial reaction is, I’m dis- 
appointed that much of what I putin... 
hasn’t been taken out too much. Maybe in 
a while I'll come to think that it was too 
academic, or .. I don’t know, maybe I’ll 
change my mind. As of the moment, the 
things that Lreally liked musically when I 
was doin’ it, I don’t hear about. 


BP: Why were you so worried about dis- 
cussing all this? 

PS: I know it’ll come out sounding so pe- 
dantic. That’s why I never say it. But 
when it comes to defending a method like 
this, I don’t think there’s an argument 
against it, I really don’t. The only thing 
you could say against it is that tech- 
nique, which is what I’m talking about, 
must be the servant of inspiration. Tech- 
nique on its own is not sufficient. So if the 
criticism is that there’s no inspiration on 
the album, there’s no music on the-al- 
bum and technique alone doesn’t sustain 
it, then that makes sense but it’s also a 
matter of opinion. But that’s the only ar- 


. gument I can think of, and there’s an- 


other side of that as well — it’s amazing to 
me that so much of the music that comes 
out, nobody ever says “Well, for Christ’s _ 
sake, another single with steel guitar in 
it? What the hell for, man?” Don’t they 
ever want to get off and do something? 
Doesn’t anybody want to venture any- 
where other than “Island Girl?” I mean, 
that’s well and good, but that is it in its 
entirety today. 


BP: The prevalent argument against Still 
Crazy, an argument that didn’t get ex- 
plicitly stated too often but certainly 
made itself felt in some of the reviews, 
was more of anad hominem thing. Do you 
ever feel that it may be your subject mat- 
ter alone, the fact that yours is such an ur- 
bane and civilized milieu, that creates the 
friction? After all, the way you live and 
the kinds of things you write about may 
be exactly what intellectuals who take 
up rock criticism want to get away from. 
PS: Well, I don’t particularly want to be 
in this milieu either, but I am in it, you 
know? I think what’s attractive about 
Dylan’s thing is it has an innocence, a 
primitiveness to it. And that primitive- 
ness is not threatening. You know how 
white college kids like old black blues sin- 
gers a lot? That’s what it is. 

It’s true, that’s a possibility of what it is 
about my thing that upsets certain people 
— but for me, as the guy that’s compos- 
ing it, I don’t have any choice but to be 
me. I like Otis Redding too, but ... 
there’s no way I could be Otis Redding. 
Bob Dylan, he got there, somehow, nat- 
urally. He didn’t come from New York, 
and he — I don’t know how he got there, 
but he got there. He is that persona, you 
know? Me, I am what I am, needless to 
say. I feel I should be allowed to be what I 
am, and to compose. It shouldn’t be held 
against me that I’m white middle-class — 
that’s bullshit, man, the white middle 
class should stop whipping itself. Doesn’t 
matter where you stand. It’s What you do, 
what you say, what you feel. So the fact 
that I’m college-educated and tend to 
look at things analytically, you know, be- 
cause that’s the culture I come out of — 
that is not in itself a basis of criticism. 
That’s an approach that is certainly as 
valid as that of the Eagles, who express 
what it’s like to live in Topanga Canyon. I 
don’t say that by dint of the fact that they 
lie in Topanga Canyon they have no right 
to make an album. I can say I’m not in- 
terested in Topanga Canyon, but as far as 
Topanga Canyon music goes, they ap- 
pear to be the best. If somebody said that 

Continued on page 46 
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about me, I would feel that’s perfectly log- 
ical. “I don’t want to hear about New 
York City, upper middle-class intellec- 
tual pretensions and problems, I don’t 
want to hear about it, it’s not interesting 
to me” — fine. That’s fine. It’s in a lot of 
ways boring to me too, but it happens to 
be where I’m living. 

BP: J] suppose the piece we're talking 
about most is Paul Nelson’s review in Rol- 
ling Stone, which wasn’t so much neg- 
ative as dismissive. 

PS: It really upset me, the tone of it — 
that superior put-down, that. . . . It’s ter- 
rible, terrible. I really shouldn’t pay any 
attention to it but I’m human, that’s all. 
Somebody says something bad about me 
and I feel bad. And the stance that I was 
not to be taken seriously — that’s crazy, 
compared to what I know. And what I 
know he knows. 

An interview I did lately was almost as 
bad. This guy came along and we sat here 
and talked and it was really pleasant — I 
quite liked him. Thought it was a perfect 
transfer of information. I told him what 
was on my mind. But in the piece, he goes 
and says “Before I went to meet him, 
everybody I knew said that I wouldn’t like 
him.” So I’m reading this thing, and — 
I’m a person, right? — I’m thinking 
‘“‘Who? Who? Who said that? Who doesn’t 
like me?” 

BP: Do episodes like that make you wary 
about revealing much of yourself, even in 
your music? 

PS: Well, take “I Do It For Your Love.” 
— I spent a really long time on that one. I 
didn’t get it exactly right, but . . . to me, 
it’s like . . . well, it makes me feel like you 
should never explain your songs. It’s ter- 
rible, it’s a terrific mistake. All the people 
I respect always said that, “don’t explain 
your songs.”’ But that one. . . oh, well. It’s 
like a note, like a note that stays, that sets 
off the rest. To take the love affair in the 
present tense, and then to let the thing 
spin backwards in the past. 

BP: But it sounds like the affair is al- 
ready over. 

PS: It is. It is. That song is . . . listen, I 


hope you won’t quote me but you can say 
it, you can speculate on it . . . that song’s 
really about my marriage: 

BP: But the whole album sounds like it’s 
about your marriage. 

PS: Oh. Actually, the whole album is 
about my marriage, it’s true. That’s all 
I've been doing for the last two years, is 
getting myself divorced. 

BP: How do you feel about the fact that 
the album inevitably prompts specula- 
tion about your private life? 

PS: I don’t like it too much, it embar- 
rasses me. It drifts into the music and I 
can’t help it. : 

But for me, at least that song helped get 
it out. That was a very emotional song for 
me, that was a very truthful song. I was 
crying in the middle of that song, when I 
was writing some of those lyrics. I don’t 
know how good a song it is, but it’s really 
about my life. 

It has my favorite image on the album, 

too. The thing about the rug where the 
colors bled — I thought that was a really 
nice way of talking about a relationship, 
colors bleeding into each other, people get- 
ting so mixed. I was moved when I wrote 
it, but it doesn’t upset me any more. 
BP: Do you think that’s the kind of thing 
you write about best? 
PS: I think my best subject is men and 
women, yeah. And I think that maybe me 
and Randy Newman are the only people 
who write a lot about men and women but 
don’t write romantic — oh, Jackson 
Browne too, I guess that’s right. 

Yeah, that’s it, men and women. But I 
hardly ever write about ’em romantical- 
ly. In fact, the romantic songs that I wrote 
are the ones that I dislike the most — 
“For Emily,” all that stuff, I just can’t 
stand it. 

BP: Another thing you write very well 
about, or at least seem to accept well, is 
facing up to the responsibilities of adult- 
hood and getting older. 

PS: I am as uncomfortable as everybody 
else is about getting older. I can’t say I’m 
comfortable about it, particularly in the 
field that I’m in, which is so tremendous- 
ly youth-oriented that I always have this 
sense that I’m getting to the peak of my 
powers but time is running out. That’s 
how I always feel, I’ve been feeling it for 
years. I keep thinking I can’t do this too 


much longer, because you can’t be in pop- 
ular music if you’re 30 or 40 years old. 
Maybe what it is is that I don’t have Jag- 
ger’s problem, don’t bother to pretend I’m 
younger. Bob Dylan can certainly do it. 
Bob Dylan can go out on a stage when he’s 
50. 

BP: Maybe what I had in mind, saying 
that thing about growing older, is your air 
of outward calm and self-possession. That 
makes it a little hard to know how you ex- 
pect the Still Crazy album title to be tak- 
en. 

PS: I meant it deadly seriously, even 
though all the reviews seemed to treat it 
as if I meant it ironically, or it was inad- 
vertently ironic. Well, of course I use the 
term “crazy” rather loosely; I don’t mean 
psychotic crazy. But I mean — I still 
haven’t figured it out, the things that pla- 
gue me. And I worked on it too. I worked 
on tryin’ to figure it out, but I still 
haven’t. Why I do what I do, or act the 
way I do — oh, another thing that got me 
with some of the reviews is where they 
said — so many of them! — that it was 
quite clear that if there was one thing I 
wasn’t, it was crazy. That I had this clear 
view, I’m always under control, always 
able to analyze the emotions and all that 
— well, that is quite true. Nevertheless, I 
don’t understand any of it — it’s just a 
certain ability to step aside and look at 
painful situations and talk about them, as 
if they weren’t painful. Or to try and put 
things in some kind of context. It would 
be as if I were holding a conversation with 
you while at the same time I had a ter- 
rible headache. I’d never actually say 
anything about the headache — just func- 
tion throughout the conversation — but in 
my mind I’d always be dealing with the 
fact that my head hurt. But I’m temp- 
orarily not dealing with my headache be- 
cause I want to finish my conversation 
with you. That’s what I feel like when I 
write these songs. And I think part of the 
reason that some of the stuff has been de- 
scribed as cold or chilly is because you’re 
talking about these things that are ... 
really quite painful. But you’re talking 
about them in a relatively dispassionate 
way, or using control to describe them. 
Whereas — I mean, the opposite would be 
like the Lennon “Mother” album, where 
he’s screaming. But for me, I’m not a 





screamer. It’s not in my nature to scream 
about things. I’m embarrassed — volume 
embarrasses me. So . . . I don’t do that. 
But nevertheless, I have a headache. It’s 
always there. 

So I actually meant the title as true, 
but also with a kind of shrug to it. Ashrug 
— yeah, that’s right. I don’t want anyone 
to take up a collection for me. 

BP: / suppose that prejudice against your 
semblance of sanity has a lot to do with 
the milieu we talked about before — al- 
though it’s a territory you have pretty 
much to yourself, and it certainly at- 
tracts a lot more people than it repels. 
PS: [ know what it is about what middle- 
class affluent educated kids that they 
don’t like about themselves. I under- 
stand that. But I’m not content to be op- 
posed to it because that’s not dealing with 
it. To me, it’s interesting that there is 
such a degree of self-contempt among so 
many people, myself included. But I’m 
not willing to join conventional rebel- 
lions, because I can’t stand to join what 
somebody else has done. I’m really ... 
nuts ... on the subject of authority. It 
used to drive me crazy in the begin- 
ning — the Beatles and Dylan carved up 
the subject matter of the ’60s to such a de- 
gree that I didn’t know what to write 
about. Took me a while tu develop my 
own area. I would try to consciously not to 
go into those areas that someone else did, 
I would try to write about my world and 
then generalize from that. There’s a cer- 
tain schizophrenic element in this, in that 
I’m able to be detached to a certain de- 
gree from what I am. It’s like I feel — I 
didn’t choose a lot of the things that I am, 
they’re just me. But given the fact that 
they’re me, I don’t wanna spit on ’em just 
because they’re not fashionable. 

In other words, it wasn’t particularly 
fashionable during this last decade to be 
ordinary — it’s definitely not fashionable 
to come from Queens, let me put it that 
way. It’s not like comin’ from Liverpool. 
It’s not workin’ class enough. So I could 
either concoct a story that said I wasn’t 
from Queens, cover it up, or go the other 
way. And going the other way, there was a 
lot of pressure not to go that way. There 
was a lot of pressure not to be Simon and 
Garfunkel. When you think about it now, 
the name is such a familiar name that — 
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well, you don’t think about it. But when 
we started out, people laughed at. us. 
They laughed at that name because — 
well, for the very reason that Ringo Starr 
became Ringo Starr. So Garfunkel was a 
very, very funny name to a lot of people. 
And when we first went out, before we had 
hits, and tried to perform, people thought 
we were a comedy act. We used to have a 
lot of trouble performing because people 
would say “Where’s the jokes?” ” 

So either you change your name and 
your identity and your background, or you 
deal with it. So I choose not to change it, 
because I resent that anybody puts pres- 
sure on me to do that. I’m not gonna do it 
just because of that. It’s an odd logic — 
I’m not going to say I’m proud to come 
from Queens, I do not feel any pride ‘in 
that. But neither do I feel any shame 
about it — that’s where I grew up. It was 
fine for me when I grew up. And if it turns 
out, that by the folklore of the ’60s and 
70s, that it would have been much better 
if I had come from, ah, Baton Rouge or 
Liverpool, or someplace that was more 
exotic to an urban white middle-class 
audience, that fact alone was not going to 
make me lie about it. But I understand 
what the fashion was, and I was attracted 
to the same things everyone else was. 

I feel the same way about my voice. I 
feel like — my voice is not my favorite 
voice. It’s not my choice of voice for sin- 
gin’ these songs. I don’t like my voice on a 
lot of stuff. But that’s my voice — that’s a 
given. You gotta carry that, that’s all. 

I even feel that way about my looks, you 
know? I don’t look like what everybody 
looks like in popular music. Almost the 
opposite — there’s hardly anybody who’s 
short and looks like me. It’s all kinda long 


and skinny and . . . there’s another look, 
you know? I’m aware of that. I travel 
around to airports, I always can see the 
rock groups, I know what rock groups look 
like, I can spot them. I know what looks 
good on the cover of Time magazine — I 
understand very well about the subtleties 
of this game. But that’s it. This is my 
looks — I didn’t pick it, but I’m carryin’ 
it. This is what I’m going to play, and I’m 
gonna stand there militantly against any- 
one who wants to pressure me into not be- 
in’ this. 

So I.wasn’t a part of the hippie move- 
ment of the 60s. I thought it was bullshit 
— costumes, and smiles, and all of that 
stuff. I was as stoned as anybody was, for 
years and years, all the time. Every day. I 
was completely in a drug world, up until 
like five years ago. Completely. But I nev- 
er joined the hippie thing, just because it 
existed — and you had to change to con- 
form to that thing, in order to be part of it. 
And so, as regards the hippie movement 
and everything that happened in San 
Francisco, there was a lot of antagonism 
towards Simon and Garfunkel from that 
sector of the country — during the height 
of the popularity, a lot of antagonism. It 
was like we were establishment and they 
were counterculture. 

In my mind, I was always an odd guy. I 
was never establishment. And I would be 
fucked if I was gonna join the countercul- 
ture too, and be part of that scene. So I 
didn’t join any of it, I just sort of stood 
around without anyplace to go, but feel- 
in’ I'd rather just stand there by myself, in 
my own line — which happened to con- 
sist of one person, me — than stand on 
somebody else’s line. 

You know, when I was 14 years old, 
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maybe 16, and my idol was Elvis Presley, 
as was everybody’s idol, I can remember 
consciously thinking to myself: “But you 
can never be Elvis Presley. ’cause you 
don’t have what Elvis Presley has. So 
there’s no reason for you to ever compete 
with Elvis Presley.” You just take what 
you have and develop that, whatever it is. 
BP: So did that take care of it, get rid of 
any competitive feelings you might have 
had? 

PS: Well, I am ... a very competitive 
person, which I consider to be one of my 
true character defects. And I wish, more 
than anything, that I weren’t like that — 
because it’s terrible to be competitive. In 
fact, I used to play squash a lot and I 
stopped. I stopped doing all competitive 
sports; now I just run. Because I just try 
and stop bein’ competitive if I can. 

I mean, what is competitive? It means 
that you beat somebody. What I have ob- 
served is that when you win you don’t win 
— and when you do win, there’s always 
somebody that wants to knock you off 
anyway. And when you do win, it’s like 
sayin’ “I want this person to like me so 
much that I'll beat them at everything, 
and then they’ll see how good I am, and 
then they’ll like me.” Which of course is 
all wrong, since no one likes you when you 
beat them. 

BP: Do you feel the same way when it has 
to do with music? 

PS: Particularly in music, it should not 
be a competitive thing. But the truth of 
the matter is there are some people who, 
when they put out a record, I hope it’s 
bad. And that’s terrible, but it’s true. Not 
so much that I hope it’s bad — I just hope 
it’s a flop. And I don’t even know ’em. I 
think it’s awful; I’m embarrassed to tell 


you that. But I am competitive, and it’s a 
distasteful character trait. 
BP: So do you feel any sense of having 
outfoxed the competition when it comes 
to things like gold records and Gram- 
mies? 
PS: They’re all up in the office because I 
won't have them at home. You know, I 
know lots of people who have gold records 
hanging right up in their houses. 
BP: The person with whom you've al- 
ways seemed to feel most competitive, 
musically; is Bob Dylan. 
PS: The thing with Dylan is not based on 
Bob Dylan per se, personally, or his mu- 
sic. It comes out of the fact that we be- 
came popular after the first wave. In other 
words, the Beatles, Dylan and the Stones 
became popular around 1964 and chan- 
ged the face of popular music. I came 
about a year and a half later. The group of 
people that became popular around the 
time of Simon and Garfunkel were The 
Mamas and the Papas, the Lovin’ Spoon- 
ful — that was the next group that came 
along. So because of the style that I wrote 
in and the accent on lyrics, I was inevi- 
tably compared to Bob Dylan, who was 
and still is to a great degree the yardstick 
against which songwriters are measured. 
There were also Lennon and McCartney, 
people talked about them 

To someone who is competitive and 
does not wish to join any other line, being 
compared continually to Bob Dylan can 
be very irritating. Bob Dylan didn’t com- 
pare me himself, so it’s not against Bob 
Dylan, see? But it became a sensitive is- 
sue in the somewhat myopic world of pop- 
ular music. 

In the world of life, it hardly made any 
difference at all. 
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ate an Englewood, New Jersey-produced 
record from those of other soul centers are 
a bass drum reproduction that has the feel 
of.an artificial rhythm machine, and an 
odd mix combination that renders the la- 
bel’s records unusually airy. The current 
sound surfaced in 1974 with the Mo- 
ments’ “Sexy Mama” (recently covered 
by Laura Nyro). Marked by a peculiar 
hollow drum effect, a sinewy, cha-cha like 
beat and the Moments’ feathery vocals, 
“Sexy Mama” proved to be a hypnotic de- 
parture from the label’s earlier record- 
ings. 

While the label’s scope continues to be 
somewhat limited (the company doesn’t 
seem to have the horses to offer the ex- 
plosive, ground-breaking funk for which 
Miami is noted), All Platinum’s diversity 
is encouraging. The first All Platinum al- 
bum by Chuck Jackson is a case in point. 
Produced by Goodman, Ray and Rim- 
shots member Walter Morris, Needing 
You features an array of styles, including 
an almost anachronistic gospel rave-up, 
“Love Lights,’’ several well-developed 
ballads that seem tailor-made for Chuck’s 
raspy baritone and an insistent uptempo 
song titled ‘‘Beautiful Woman” that fits 
into the disco category without resorting 
to the rapid hi-hat underpinning that we 
have come to expect with the term. 
Though it had been almost a decade since 
Jackson’s last substantial hit, the com- 
pany simply returned Chuck to the emo- 
tional feel of his early records like ‘Any 
Day Now” and “I Don’t Want To Cry” 
without resorting to gimmicks or current 


production fads. 
* * * 


The upstairs studio at All Platinum is 
used only fo play back tapes. Rowena 
Harris has brought in the backing track 
for “Nine Times,” the upcoming Mo- 
ments release. It’s a bit brisker than most 
of the group’s records, and Rowena finds 
the groove appealing, replaying the tape 
over and over. As the band track is fin- 
ally allowed to fade, she stares through 
the control room window and muses. 
‘*You know when I first started here, ‘Pil- 
low Talk’ was the record I pushed. But 
right after that we had ‘Sweet Lady’ by 
the Moments and something by Dave 
(‘Baby’) Cortez. I just couldn’t get any- 
body to play them.” She fiddles with the 
volume control knob; the memory seems 
painful. “It’s funny. You really fall in love 
with these records, and I used to go home 
every night and cry. But I couldn’t ever do 
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tampering. 


equalizer. 





Buttimes have changed. Listeners 
have become more sophisticated. 
And MXR Innovations has just intro- 
duced the stereo, ten octave-band 


CREATIVE PLAYBACK. 


The amount of creative participation 
in playback has always been rather 
limited. The theory went something 
like this: If you wanted it louder, 
you could always turn it up. Any- 
thing beyond that was labeled as 





A gliding touch of a slide control 
effortlessly tailors your playback to suit many variables. Give the music more 
“mood.” Adjust for speaker coloration or room acoustics. Emphasize a particular 
instrumentation in a passage. Compensate for poorly engineered or da:naged 
recordings. You can finally be creative in what you hear. 

The processis simple. Each channel is divided up into ten single octave freq.iency 
bands. Each band is capable of being boosted or cut by 12 dB. Tailoring frequency 
response is as easy as moving a slide control up or down. 
Add a tape deck and you've multiplied your capabi! ‘:ies— 


anything else or work for another com- 
‘pany. It just gets in your blood.” She pun- 
ches the playback button and “Nine 
Times”’ comes booming out of the speak- 
ers. Rowena heads back to her office. The 
new Solomon Burke single has just come 
out and she wants to call some radio sta- 
tions to find out if they still love her. 


because now you can record creatively, as well. And the 
price allows for creative budgeting: $199.95. If you don't 
see it on your dealer's shelf, ask for it; or write and we'll 
send you a dealer list. 


277 North Goodman Street Rochester, New York 14607 
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Third Album From Holland’s Premiere Rock Band Of “Radar Love” Fame 
See Them Live At The North Providence Arena April 21. 
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Lesley College : 
Summer Sessions “1976 


General Intormation 


Summer School 

Lesley College Graduate School an- 
nually conducts summer sessions 
which include both undergraduate and 
graduate offerings with both profes- 
sional education and liberal arts em- 
phases. These offerings include cours- 
es, seminars, workshops, and elemen- 
tary and special education practice 
teaching experiences. 

Lesley is a fully accredited institution 
and its summer offerings are appro- 
priate for transfer to other institutions 
and, where applicable, for credit as part 
of all degree programs at Lesley Col- 
lege and Lesley College Graduate 
School. 

A variety of scheduling patterns is 
used in order that students may enroll 
for courses during the day or evening 
and may earn credits on an intensified 
basis spanning short periods of time. 

This Summer Session catalog con- 
tains information and course descrip- 
tions, and scheduling where available. 
For further information write or contact: 
Lesley College Graduate School 
29 Everett St. 

Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 876-4738 


Location: 

The Boston area has in it one of the 
world’s great concentrations of institu- 
tions for higher education, and Lesley 
shares the advantages of this environ- 
ment. Harvard and Radcliffe are next 
door to us; MIT is just a five-minute sub- 
way ride away, and Boston University, 
Brandeis, Northeastern and Tufts are 
only a little farther. Additionally, the cit- 
ies of Boston and Cambridge have 
many cultural facilities: museums, art 
galleries, theaters, symphony and other 
concerts. 


History: 

The institution had its roots in the Les- 
ley Normal School founded by Ms. 
Edith Lesley in 1909. Lesley College 
was incorporated as a non-profit, four 
year women’s college specializing in 
professional education in 1941. In 1954 
the College was empowered to grant the 
Master’s Degree as well as the B.S. de- 
gree; a coeducational Graduate School 
of Education was begun in that year. 


Notice of Nondiscriminatory Pol- 


y: 
Lesley College admits students of any 
race, color, national and ethnic origin. 


Lesley College has grown steadily 
since its beginning. It now prepares 730 
undergraduate women to be highly 
qualified elementary school teachers. In 
addition, students may specialize in the 
teaching of, day care, early childhood 
education, teaching the mentally re- 
tarded and emotionally disturbed, ur- 
ban education and working with child- 
ren in the community. There are nearly 
2000 students in the coeducational 
Graduate School who may choose to 
study math, open education, learning 
disability specializations, arts in educa- 
tion and therapy, women in administra- 
tive roles, and counselor education. 


Libraries: 

The Lesley College Library contains 
more than 71,000 volumes in the liberal 
arts and education areas, with holdings 
being especially strong in the fields of 
early childhood education, human rela- 
tions, sociology and psychology. Spec- 
ial collections include: The Microfilm 
Library; the Kresge Center for Teach- 
ing Resources containing materials for 
use in elementary school classrooms; 
teaching materials in various media, 
available for appraisal and circulation 
by teachers and students. In addition, 
many of the great library resources of 
Boston and Cambridge are available to 
Lesley students including the Monroe 
Gutman Library of Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 


Grades: 

Grades are issued at the end of the 
Summer Session... The following grade 
and quality point system is used: 


Superior A 4.0 
A- 3.7 
Highly Satisfactory B+ 3.3 
B 
B- 
Acceptable C+ 
Cc 
C- 
Poor D+ 
D 
D- 
Failure - 
Course changes: 
Those who have registered for Summer 
School courses may make one 
schedule change prior to the second 
class meeting at not extra charge. Stu- 
dents may not register for courses nor 
drop courses for tuition refunds after the 
second scheduled class meeting. All 
course changes MUST be made in writ- 
ing with the Registrar, 24 Mellen Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 
Expenses: 
Initial registration fee (non- 
refundable) 
Tuition per semester hour for credit or 
audit (graduate and undergrad- 
uate) 
Dormitory room rate per week (7 or less 
consecutive nights) 
Classroom material fees are listed with 
course descriptions. 2 
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Programs in Elementary Education or Early Childhood Education 
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Calendar 
June 14 to August 20 
(See chart below) 


Registration: 

June 1 to August 6 

at 

24 Mellen Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
each weekday from 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


617-868-9600 Exts. 116, 144 


Dormitories open: 
Sunday, June 13 


Programs begin: 
Monday, June 14 


Special Programs: 
Check specific course 
descriptions since dates 
and times may vary. 


Practicums: 
Check page since 
dates, times and places vary. 


Dormitories close: 
Saturday, August 21 








Students may pursue their studies in 
any of the following areas or combina- 
tions thereof. Pre-service programs are 
offered for students who wish to enter 
the teaching profession. Advanced pro- 
grams are for experienced teachers and 
for those with extensive experience with 
children: 
Pre-service (leading to teaching cer- 
tification) 
Elementary Education (Grades 1-6) 
Elementary Education with concentra- 
tions in: 
Reading Specialist; Open 
Education; Bilingual Education. 
Early Childhood Education, 
(Preschool-Grade 3) with concentra- 
tions in: 
Kindergarten; Primary Grades; 
Preschool (Day Care, Nursery); 
Open Education. 
Advanced (for certified and exper- 
ienced candidates) 
Reading Specialist 
Elementary Education with concentra- 
tions in: 
Mathematics; Learning Environ- 
ments and Open Education; Teach- 
er Leadership; Curriculum and In- 
struction. 
Early Childhood Education with con- 
centrations in: 
Kindergarten; Primary Grades; 
Learning Environments and Open 
Education; Preschool (Day Care and 
Nursery School). 
Interdisciplinary Study 


EDUC 527 INNOVATIONS IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCIENCE provides both a 
working knowledge of methods, devic- 
es, programs, and activities appro- 
priate to the “new science” and a back- 
ground for current programs such as 
Elementary Science Study (ESS) 
American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science (AAAS), and Science 
Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS). 
These programs are examined and 
utilized in instruction and team demon- 
strations. Inductive teaching is explor- 
ed and problem solving techniques are 
emphasized. 

July 19-Aug. 6 3 Cr 
9-12 noon, M-F Dee 


EDUC 528 PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
CULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION explores theories and 
facts about the nature of knowledge, the 
nature of the knower and the process of 
knowing within the context of social 
structures and values. Students study 
the writings of educational theorists 
such as John Dewey, B.F. Skinner, Jer- 
ome Bruner, Jean Piaget and John Holt. 
Emphasis is on the rélationship be- 
tween various educational theories and 
their implications for educational prac- 
tice. 
Aug. 9-Aug. 20 2 Cr. 
9-12 noon Fox 
Courses cont'd. p. 4 
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EDUC 532 EXPLORING KINDER- 
GARTEN CURRICULUM IN DEPTH 
has as its major objective to provide 
both beginning and experienced teach- 
ers with an understanding of the social, 
emotional, cognitive, and physical de- 
velopment of kindergarten children, in 
order to plan a more effective class- 
room. Various aspects of the’ curric- 
ulum including language arts, social 
studies, math, science and art, are ex- 
plored. Emphasis is placed on the in- 
terrelationships among subject areas 
and the raje of the teacher in planning a 
curriculum which meets the needs of the 
young child. In addition, other topics, 
such as planning the classroom en- 
vironment, record keeping, and work- 
ing with parents are also examined ac- 
cording to the needs of the students en- 
rolled. 

July 19-Aug. 6 3 Cr 
9-12 noon Staff 


EDUC 538 THE TEACHING OF READ- 
ING is a beginning course which pro- 
vides an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of elementary read- 
ing instruction. Emphasis is placed on 
mastery of phonetic skills and on the 
analysis of approaches to classroom 
reading instruction. Students are fam- 
iliarized with the basal reader tech- 
niqués for teaching of reading, the lin- 
guistic approach, Words in Color, Initial 
Teaching Alphabet, and Individualized 
Reading. Other instructional techni- 
ques and methods of classroom organ- 
ization are also considered. The course 
includes work in analysis of reading 
competencies, grouping methods, and 
enrichment experiences. The reading 
program is considered from the readi- 
ness stage through the elementary 
grades. 

June 28-July 16 3 Cr 
9-12 noon M. Miller (01) 


EDUC 539 METHODS AND MATER- 
IALS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
examines numerous areas of elemen- 
tary school curriculum in preparation for 
the spring student teaching exper- 
ience. Students work with materials cur- 
rently available for classroom use and 
develop appropriate instructional strate- 
gies for teaching pre-school and ele- 
mentary school children. The course is 
designed to cover aspects of curricul- 
um which classroom teachers custom- 
arily plan for in their professional re- 
sponsibilities. 

July 19-Aug. 6 3 Cr 
1-4p.m. Staff 


EDUC 542 DIAGNOSIS AND TREAT- 
MENT OF READING DIFFICULTIES 
trains, students in the use of formal and 
informal methods of assessment of 
reading difficulties. Students and spend 
approximately three hours per week in 


class and three hours in tutorial ses- 
sions in a laboratory setting. On the bas- 
is of analysis of test results, each stu- 
dent develops a specific treatment pro- 
gram for a particular child and tutors the 
child throughout the semester. This tu- 
torial work is supervised and students 
are required to submit weekly logs de- 
tailing the results of the testing and 
showing the weekly remedial plans. 
Prerequisite: Teaching experience 
and/or student teaching and a course in 
the teaching of reading. 

June 28-Aug. 6 6 Cr 
9-12 noon, materials fee $25. Parker 
(01) 


EDUC 547 DEVELOPMENTAL READ- 
ING considers curriculum develop- 
ment in reading from kindergarten 
throughout the elementary grades. Stu- 
dents view the developmental process 
of reading and the sequential organiza- 
tion of instruction, and examine curric- 
ulum in relation to instructional strate- 
gies for various classroom settings. Em- 
phasis is placed on teaching compre- 
hension skills at each grade level and on 
techniques for teaching reading in the 
content areas. Students also consider 
the total reading program as it is geared 
to the needs of slow and gifted readers 
and to children with special reading 
needs. Prerequisite: EDUC 538 THE 
TEACHING OF READING 

July 19-Aug. 6 3 Cr 
9-12 noon Marston (01) 


EDUC 551 PRACTICUM IN ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION prepares students 
to teach in the elementary school by 
participation in the Summer School for 
Children operated jointly by the Lesley 
College Graduate School and the Win- 
chester School System. Students are in- 
volved in an integrated program of in- 
struction in methods and materiats in 
elementary education along with direct 
experience working with children in 
grades 1-6. Teaching is provided by 
Lesley College faculty members, ex- 
perienced master teachers, and spec- 
ialists in various subject areas. 

During the first week of the practic- 
um, intensive instruction in the me- 
thods and materials and curriculum de- 
velopment is planned for both morning 
and afternoon sessions. For the next six 
weeks, students teach in the Summer 
School for Children during the morning 
under the supervision of the classroom 
master teacher. Experiences are pro- 
vided in working with individual child- 
ren, small and large groups, and in tu- 
torial and enrichment activities. The af- 
ternoon is spent on evaluation of the 
morning’s work, planning for the next 
day, and in continued work on the de- 


. velopment of instructional methods and 


materials. The last of the practicum is 


devoted to evaluation of the summer's 
experiences and integration of learn- 


ings. . 
June 21-Aug. 13 8 Cr 
8-4 p.m. Materials fee, 

$30 Gattuso/Young 


EDUC 553 PRACTICUM IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION meets the 
need of those students who have a 
special interest in early childhood as a 
major focus of training. A combined 
program of instruction in teaching meth- 
ods and direct classroom experience in 
the Summer School for Children is pro- 
vided for students preparing for teach- 
ing positions in public and private kin- 
dergartens or primary grades 1-3. The 
practicum is also open to experienced 
teachers who wish to change to kinder- 
garten or primary grade teaching. 
During the first week, morning and af- 
ternoon sessions are devoted to inten- 
sive instruction in methods and mater- 
ials, and curriculum development. The 
next six weeks provide morning teach- 
ing experiences with children under the 
supervision of the classroom master 
teacher. Afternoon sessions are devot- 
ed to continued instruction in methods 
and materials, evaluation of the morn- 
ing’s experiences, and planning for the 
following day. In the last week of prac- 
ticum the entire day is devoted to 
evaluation of the summer’s exper- 
iences and integration of learning. 
June 21-Aug. 13 8 Cr 
8-4 p.m. Materials $30. Gattuso/Young 


EDUC 582 PRACTICUM IN DAY CARE: 
ADMINISTRATION Students work with 
a day care director where they learn, 
first hand, how to direct and administer 
a day care center. By assisting an ex- 
perienced director in daily program 
tasks (i.e., supervising staff, fiscal man- 
agement, parent relations, etc.) stu- 
dents apply knowledge gained through 
course study. Students meet for a week- 
ly seminar with their Lesley College su- 
pervisor and share experiences gained 
at their various centers. Inaddition, they 
learn highly technical administrative 
skills (writing proposals, developing 
budgets, planning staffing schedules, 
etc.) 
June 7-July 16 
Time TBA 


3-6Cr 
Vassell 


EDUC 593 ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALSHIP This educational administra- 
tion course will examine the role and 
functions of the elementary principal- 
ship in relation to organizational leader- 
ship and research, educational pro- 
gram development and change, staff 
motivation, and school-community rela- 
tions. There will be field trips to out- 
standing elerrentary schools, guest 
speakers individual and small-group 











problem solving activities, and suc- 
cessful interviewing techniques for pro- 
fessional employment. : 
June 28-July 16 

9-12 noon 


3 Cr 
L. Miller 


EDUC 594 OPEN EDUCATION/PER- 
SONALIZED EDUCATION: NEW AP- 
PROACHES TO ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION (PRACTICUM) A sum- 
mer practicum in open education/per- 
sonalized instruction is sponsored joint- 
ly by the Lesley College Graduate 
School and the Waltham Public School. 
The practicum is held in a Waltham 
Public School. In the first week of the 
experience students plan curriculum 
and space arrangements, and set up 
classrooms for the children’s program. 
During the following four weeks, when 
the children are present, Lesley Col- 
lege students consider the philosophic- 
al and theoretical aspects of open class- 
rooms and personalized instruction and 
develop appropriate classroom prac- 
tices, acting as teachers in the morn- 
ings and attending workshops and team 
meetings in the afternoons. Emphasis is 
on a summer of learning about “how to 
set up and teach” with new and excit- 
ing educational innovations. The prac- 
ticum is recommended for students 
concentrating on the study of open 
education, who are ending their grad- 
uate programs with this practical ex- 
perience. It is also for experienced 
teachers who want to develop new ways 
of working with children. Many teach- 
ers in the Waltham school system parti- 
cipate in the program. The practicum is 
designed as an advanced teacher skills 
for personalized instruction and open 
education techniques. 

This course cannot be substituted for 
EDUC 540 or EDUC 867 Student 
Teaching in the Elementary School and 
Seminar, or for either EDUC 551 Prac- 
ticum in Elementary Education or EDUC 
553 Practicum in Early Childhood 
Education, nor can it count as the basic 
student teaching course leading toward 
recommendation as a course supple- 
mentary to the basic student teaching 
requirements. 
June 28-July 30 
Time: TBA 


4Cr 
Corwin 


EDUC 612 PROGRAMMING OR IN- 
FANTS AND TODDLERS IN CHILD 
CARE surveys the developmental needs 
of infants and toddlers and considers 
these in relation to caregiving, schedul- 
ing, and routines within the child care 
setting. Students participate in work- 
shops to explore curriculum, materials, 
and resources. 
June 14-July 16 
4-7p.m..M. W. Th. 


3 Cr 
N. Leinbach 


EDUC 652 FIELD STUDY: SUPERVIS- 
ION IN DAY CARE assigns students to 
various day care centers where they 
learn how to direct and supervise day 
care program operations. Daily super- 
vision is provided by each day care di- 
rector, and students are visited regular- 
ly by their Lesley College supervisor. In 
addition, students meet weekly for a 
one-hour seminar with their supervisor 
to examine problems growing out of the 
daily supervision experience and to re- 
late these to more general principles 
and practices of supervision. 
June 7-July 14 

8a.m.-4p.m. Seminars 12-2 
p.m.W. 


3-8 Cr 


Vassell 


EDUC 658 EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION is an analysis of historical and 
current models of administrative be- 
havior and management processes. 
Emphasis is placed on individual and 
group problem solving strategies. 

3Cr 


9-12 noon L. Miller 


EDUC 669 TEACHING THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
studies the nature and direction of soc- 
ial studies in the elementary classroom 
over the last two decades to establish a 
background for the student to evaluate 
current curriculum trends. The course’ 
emphasizes a need for classroom 
teachers to understand the research 
methodolgies of the social scientist and 
how these procedures can be develop- 
ed with elementary students. The use of 


) 


social studies strategies, materials, and 
skill building techniques are demon- 
strated by the students. 

July 26-Aug. 6 2 Cr 
9-12 noon Roberts 


EDUC 670 ADVANCED PRACTICUM: 
READING AND RELATED LANG- 
UAGE AND LEARNING DISORDERS 
focuses on developing strategies for 
teaching of reading and related langu- 
age skills in classrooms, resource 
rooms, and learning centers to children 
with special needs. It is designed as an 
advanced practicum for students who 
have completed a major portion of their 
work in the area of reading and special 
education. Prior to entrance into this 
course, students should also have com- 
pleted classroom student teaching, had 
experience in classroom settings where 
reading is taught, and completed work 
with children in special settings and 
classrooms. The course is divided into 
two parts. One focuses on supervised 
tutoring of children enrolled in the Les- 
ley College Graduate Schoo! Summer 
Practicum in Learning Disorders. Addi- 
tional time each day is spent in confer- 
ences, group discussions of problems 
and issues encountered in the tutorial 
experiences, and in development of 
strategies for instruction. In the after- 
noon sessions, guest speakers offer a 
series of lectures on such topics as 
neurological aspects of development in 
relation to learning, language develo- 
pment and language disorders in young 
children, implications of auditory fac- 
tors and learning, and the relationship 





between visual difficulties and reading 
achievement. The focus of the tutorial 
work is on providing daily instruction on 
a one-to-one and/or small group basis 
for children in need of remediation in the 
areas of reading, writing, language, and 
spelling. Students are expected to de- 
velop diagnostic profiles and plan 
strategies of remediation to be imple- 
mented during the five week period that 
children are in attendance. The week 
preceding the arrival of the children is 
spent in planning the diagnostic pro- 
gram and reviewing theoretical con- 
siderations which provide a basis for re- 
mediation with children who have spec- 
ial needs. 

Prerequisites: EDUC 542 Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Reading Difficulties, or 
its equivalent, and teaching exper- 
ience. Interview required. 
July 6-Aug. 13 
9-12 noon Materials $25 


EDUC 705 DISCIPLINE IN THE 
CLASSROOM: A MULTI-FACETED 
APPROACH considers a variety of ap- 
proaches to discipline: the childcenter- 
ed approach, behavior modification and 
the “Schools without Failure” tech- 
niques are included. Emphasis is on 
case studies in which participants can i- 
dentify conditions under which each ap- 
proach can be most effectively utilized. 
Flexibility is encouraged. 


6 Cr 
Larkin 
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In honor of the Bicentennial, the 
course also includes an historical sur- 
vey of approaches to discipline in the 
United States. Techniques for using this 
information to help children understand 
their own behavior are explored. 

July 19-Aug. 6 
1-4 p.m. 


3 Cr 
Mindess 


EDUC 755 AFFECTIVE CLIMATE IN 
THE CLASSROOM: STRATEGIES TO 
HELP CHILDREN UNDERSTAND AND 
DEAL WITH THEIR FEELINGS is a 
practical course which focuses on 
strategies for the teacher or specialist to 
use in helping children to attain greater 
self awareness. Current strategies are 
explored in the following areas: conflu- 
ent education and affective techniques, 
play therapy techniques which can be 
adapted to the classroom, bibliother- 
apy, Gestalt art techniques, transac- 
tional analysis for children, interaction 
analysis, psychodrama, and others. 
June 14-July 16 3 Cr 
7-10p.m. M.T.Th. Cymerman 


‘a 


MATH 503 BASIC CONCEPTS OF 
MODERN MATHEMATICS provides an 
introduction to the foundations of 
mathematical structure through a study 
of the number systems as an explana- 
tion of the calculating procedures used 
in arithmetic and algebra. The set con- 
cept is used as a basis for developing 
psychologically sound procedures for 
the development of mathematical con- 
cepts at all elementary school levels. 
This course is acceptable as elective 
credit toward an elementary teaching 
certificate in Massachusetts. 
June 28-July 16 

9-12 noon 


3 Cr 
Corwin 


MATH 900 THE MATHEMATICS 
LABORATORY is a series of introduc- 
tory workshop experiences designed to 
acquaint teachers and prospective 
teachers with the increasingly popular 
mathematics laboratory found in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. 
Teachers explore the use of various 
manipulative materials as aids in teach- 
ing children concepts and principles in 
mathematics. The emphasis in this 
course is on experience with the mater- 
ials. Discussions focus upon the princi- 
ples of psychology which provide the 
rationale for a mathematics laboratory, 
strategies for using laboratory materials 
in the classroom, and methods of or- 
ganizing, conducting, and supervising a 
mathematics laboratory experience. 
Materials explored in this course are 
chosen from attribute blocks, square 
geo-boards, mirror cards, cuisenaire 
rods, multi-base blocks, mini-comput- 
ers, balances, chip trading, and various 
games, puzzles, and paper-pencil ac- 
tivities, 

June 21-July 16 
1-4 p.m. 


3 Cr 
Staff 


MATH 910 CURRICULUM DESIGN 
LABORATORY explores how to plan, 
design, write, and prepare activity-cen- 
tered materials which can be used to in- 
troduce or reinforce basic arithmetic 
skills including addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, with whole 
numbers, fractions, and decimals. Ma- 
terials used in the course include frac- 
tion bars, chip-trading, color cubes, 
pattern blocks, and polyhedra-dice. 
Students have an opportunity to use 
materials, explore games and activities 
currently available, solve problems, do 
some reading, and design their own ac- 
tivity materials for classroom use. 
July 19-Aug. 6 

9-12 noon 


3 Cr 
Staff 





PSYC 503 HUMAN GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT focuses on the psy- 
chological, sociological, and anthro- 
pological forces involved in human 
growth and development,-The course 
looks at the entire life cycle — birth 
through death. Research, theory, and 
application to work with children and 
adults is examined. 
June 28-July 16 
9-12 noon 

July 19-Aug. 6 
9-12 noon 


3 Cr 
Morfield (01) 
Mindess (02) 


PSYC 517 EDUCATIONAL PSYCH- 
OLOGY reviews the reaching/learning 
process as it affects the student and the 
teacher. The design of classes within the 
total course provides the student with 
experiential awareness of the actual 
process of learning. The class con- 
cerns itself with such topics as learning 
theory, classroom atmosphere and 
communication, motivation, group dy- 
namics, and evaluation. The works of 
psychologist and educators are studied 
and discussed in relation to learning 
modes of adults and children. Attention 
is paid to both cognitive and affective 
learning. 

July 19-Aug. 6 
9-12 noon 


3 Cr. 
Morfield 


m = 
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Additional courses of related interest 
(see page 26 for Course Descriptions): 


ED 350 Supplementary Art Education 
Curriculum and Procedures 


EDSS 504 Learning Stations in the Self- 
Contained Classroom 


EDSS 511 Revisionist History of Amer- 
ican Schooling 


EDSS 512 Comparative Education 


EDSS 515 Human Relations for the 
Classroom Teacher 


EDSS 516 Techniques of Individual- 
izing Instruction 


EDSS 517 Methods of Teaching Phys- 
ical Education for the Elementary 
School Teachers 


EDSS 522 Open Education; the Cur- 
riculum and Career Choice 


EDSS 524 Helping Children Under- 
stand the Child with Special Needs 


EDSS 527 Using Tools with Children 


EDSS 532 Assessment and Its Class- 
room Implications 


EDSS 534 Maximizing Human Poten- 
tial; Desexitizing the Classroom 


EDSS 544 Critical Issues in Elementary 
Education 


EDSS 546 Meeting Special Needs with 
Media 


EDUC 599 Independent Study 


EDUC 642 Creative Learning Labora- 
tory 


EDUC 687 Learning Materials and Re- 
sources for Elementary Age Children 


EDUC 777 Reading Course: The Works 
of Carlos Casteneda 


EDUC 779 Human Sexuality 


EDUC 780 Materials for Special Needs 
Children 


EDUC 782 Identification and Remedia- 
tion of Sex Discrimination 





Lesley College Graduate School, in co- 
operation with Gordon College in Wen- 
ham, Massachusetts, has established a 
facility where North Shore residents can 
take Lesley College graduate courses 
taught by Lesley College faculty and 
avoid the inconvenience of commuting 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts. Addi- 
tionally, as Lesley’s overhead is signifi- 
cantly reduced, courses are offered at a 
substantially lower rate than must be 
charged on the Cambridge campus. 
Course offerings are based on student 
interest and needs and, although every 
effort is made to meet all requests, Cour- 
ses which are offered may be can- 
celled if there is not sufficient enroll- 
ment. Students seeking to meet degree 
and certification requirements should be 
aware that all required courses cannot 
be expected to be available through the 
Gordon College facility. 

Persons interested in learning of cur- 
rent course offerings and/or registering 
for courses shoud contact: 

The Learning Center 

Gordon College 

Wenham, Massachusetts 01984 

(617) 922-5220 or 927-2300 


The following courses are of- 
fered: 


First Session — June 28 to July 16 


EDUC 542 DiAGNOSIS AND TREAT- 
MENT OF READING DIFFICULTIES 
acquaints students with formal and in- 
formal methods of assessment of read- 
ing difficulties. On the basis of analysis 
of test results students develop a spe- 
cific treatment program for a particular 
child, and tutor him/her throughout the 
session. This laboratory work is super- 
vised closely and each student sub- 
mits: 1) a complete testing report in- 
cluding a prescription for remediation, 
and 2) alog showing daily lesson plans, 
the results of remedial treatment and 
other relevant comments. 

Prerequisite: teaching experience 
and/or student teaching, a course in the 
Teaching of Reading and a course in 
Educational Measurement. 

Two 3-hour sessions daily 6 Cr 
Class begins 8 a.m. Tuition: $300Currie 
and Staff 


SPED 508 (ED 571A) FIELD PLACE- 
MENT FOR APOLYING READING, 
WRITING AND SPELLING FOR CHIL- 
DREN WITH LEARNING DISABIL- 


Lesley Summer Session Program 
(o] alm © ce) cele) alm @re)| (-1e [ma @r-lag]e)0l> 


ITIES This lab course provides oppor- 
tunities for students to apply ED 571 in 
supervised field work. It involves 6 hours 
per day lab time, including planning. 
Prerequisite: SPED 507 (ED 571) Read- 
ing, Writing and Spelling for Children 
with LD. 

Time: TBA 3 Cr 
Tuition: $150 Currie and Staff 


EDUC 645 METHODS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR THE RETARDED CHILD 
Special Class Methods. This course 
prepares students to plan, organize and 
implement instructional programs for re- 
tarded children. In addition to study of 
specific methdos methods and mater- 
ials, students are exposed to socializa- 
tion skills, habilitation skills, classroom 
structures, assessment techniques, cri- 
teria for material selection, ethods of 
program evaluation and other areas re- 
lating to instructional problems for re- 
tarded children. 

Time: TBA 3 Cr 
Tuition: $150 Staff 


EDUC 678 CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE LEARNING DISABLED CHILD is a 
basic overview for regular classroom 
teachers and special education tutors in 
the field. Included are major theories, 
current research, analysis of model pro- 
grams, diagnosis, materials, methods 
strategies and multidisciplinary factors. 
Emphasis is placed on the impact of the 
specific learning disability on the total 
spectrum of special and regular educa- 
tion. (Included is special emphasis on 
identification by the classroom teacher 
of the special needs of the LD child and 
suggestions as to what to do with the 
child.) 

Prerequisites: Developmental Psych- 
ology (or Human Growth and Develop- 
ment, or Child Psychology), Education 
of Exceptional Children or Psychology 
of Exceptional Children, or permission 
of the Instructor. 

8-11 a.m. 3 Cr 
Tuition: $150 Kuik 
PSYC 508 ETIOLOGY AND TREAT- 
MENT OF CHILDREN WITH BEHAV- 
IORAL DISORDERS asks the students 
to look at personality patterns of those 
whom we and society classify as emo- 
tionally distrubed. The course covers 
the most often used terms of classifica- 
tion, reflects on societal pressures and 
patterns, and reviews various kinds of 
treatment used to reach those having 
emotional problems. 

Time TBA 3 Cr 
Tuition: $150 Kamen 


Second Session — July 19 to Aug. 6 


EDUC 547 DEVELOPMENTAL READ- 
ING is curriculum development in read- 
ing from kindergarten throughout the el- 
ementary grades (K-8). Students view 
the developmental process of reading 
and the sequential organization of skills 
instruction. Students examine curricu- 
lum in relation to instructional strategies 
for the self-contained classroom, the 
open classroom and the non-graded 
school. Emphasis is on teaching word 
and comprehension skills at each grade 
level and on techniques for teaching 
reading in the content areas. Students 
also consider the total reading program 
as it is geared to the needs of slow and 
gifted readers and to children with spe- 
cial reading needs. Some lab exper- 
ience will be provided. 

Prerequisite: Teaching experience 
and/or a course in the Teaching of 
Reading. 

8-11 am 3 Cr 
Tuition: $150 Currie and Staff 


EDUC 679 SPECIAL CLASS METH- 
ODS FOR TEACHING THE LEARN- 
ING DISABLED CHILD identifies meth- 
ods and materials for assessment and 
programming in the education of chil- 
dren with specific learning disabilities. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 678 or equivalent 
8-11 am Tuition: $150 3 Cr 
Second Session — July 19 to July 

30 Kuik 


EDUC 680 INFORMAL TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGE ARTS IN PRIMARY 
GRADES K-2 is designed to consider 
how the many and varied experiences 
of the young child can be used to de- 
velop oral and written language skills. It 
will be a very practical course with di- 
rect application to the classroom. Stu- 
dents will be actively involved in many of 
the sessions as they work together to 
peruse resources materials, to discuss 
and plan programming and to prepare 
manipulative materials. Videotapes, 
films, slides and cassettes will bring 
glimpses of classroom situations to the 
sessions. 

9-12 noon 2 Cr 
Tuition: $100 Cornwall 


Evening Session — June 14 to July 16 


PSYC 509 ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IN CHILDREN AND ADULTS focuses 
on a study of the types of psychopath- 
ology and their dynamics. Theories re-_ 





lating to the causes and treatments are 
also considered with emphasis upon 
theorists who ascribe to the contrasting 
views of aspects- of abnormality. Re- 
cent research and current issues in the 
field ar also emphasized. A general 
background in psychology is helpful. 
6:30-9:30 pm 3 Cr 
3 times per week Tuition $150 Joss 


PSYC 512 PSYCHOLOGY OF SUB- 
NORMAL AND UNADJUSTED CHIL- 
DREN interprets for prospective teach- 
ers the nature of mental retardation and 
sensory and emotional handicaps, in- 
cluding causes, consequences and 
psychological considerations neces- 
sary in planning educational programs. 
This course meets the requirements for 
certification in mental retardation in 
Massachusetts. Other major objectives 
are to develop an understanding of 
mental retardation and the problems as- 
sociated with it by studying th various 
concepts of mental retardation; the var- 
iosu classification systems, both past 
and present; the various diagnostic and 
psychometric procedures used; the 
types of treatment and education suit- 
able for differing individuals, and a look 
at the community and community re- 
sources in relation to mental retarda- 
tion, both those existing and those 
needed. Another objective is to gain an 
understanding of the emotionally dis- 
trubed child by studying the theories 
and causes of emotional distrubance 
and examining how the emotionally dis- 
turbed child is treated and educated. If 
time permits, we also take a look at ju- 
venile delinquency, some of its causes 
and treatment. This course will cover in- 
cidence and prevalence of retardation, 
description of handicapping conditions 
and the emotional problems they cause, 
school adjustment problems, and strat- 
egies for working with the various handi- 
capping conditions. 

6-9 pm 3 Cr 
3 times a week Tuition $150Lingerman 


Lesley-on-the-Cape 


Place: 

Mattacheese School 

Higgins Crowell Road 

West Yarmouth, Massachusetts 


(Exit 7 from Rte. 6; turn left off ramp. 
Turn first left on Higgins Crowell Rd. 
School is one mile on left.) 


Registration: 

June 28, 1976 

at Mattacheese School 
8-9 a.m. 


Lesley-on-the Cape provides: 
graduate and undergraduate courses at 
sites convenient to persons residing in 
the Cape Cod area. Prospective stu- 
dents are encouraged to communicate 
their needs, interests and suggestions 
to: 

Elinor Martin 

P.O. Box 126 

South Chatham, MA 02659 


The following courses are of- 
fered: 


EDSS 550 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AT 
YOUR CLASSROOM DOORSTEP A 
rock, a tree, a patch of long grass, a 
puddle, or a swamp are all that is 
needed to plan outdoor activities a few 
steps from the classroom. The purpose 
of this workshop is to introduce ele- 
mentary teachers to ways of opening up 
to their students new doors of observa- 
tion and experience in outdoor science. 
This will be accomplished through sev- 
eral weeks of explorin environmental 
mini-habitats. Emphasis will be on ideas 
for integrating outdoor science into the 
classroom curriculum, becoming fam- 
iliar with different approaches and re- 
search materials such as OBIS Out- 
door Biological Instructional Strategies 
— offshoot of SCIS) and other innova- 
tive programs. Some content covered 
will include a natural history survey, set- 
ting up marine and pond aquariums, Pi- 
aget’s theory ‘as it applies to science 
learning, and equipment and tech- 
niques for planning field trips. Much of 
the time will be spent on field trips in the 
area. 


This workshop will be held in Chatham, 
Mass. 

June 29-July 1 and July 6-8 
9-2:30 pm daily 


2 Cr 
Waters 


EDUC 687 LEARNING MATERIALS 
AND RESOURCE FOR ELEMENTARY 
AGE CHILDREN A review of what 


_June 28-July 9 


“works,” promotes discovery and ca- 
ters to the natural curiosity of children. 
Utilizing the knowledge and experience 
of the participants as well as the leader, 
this course stresses “hands on” activ- 
ities along with discussion and prob- 
lem-solving techniques. Participants will 
have the opportunity to explore various 
approaches to learning in those areas of 
need and interest to them and to de- 
velop their own strategies and materials 
for use within the classroom. 

2 Cr 
9-12:30 pm Cooper 
EDSS 551 PROBLEM LEARNERS IN 
THE REGULAR CLASSROOM This 
workshop will present practical pro- 
cedures for mainstreaming handicap- 
ped, gifted and learning disabled chil- 
dren. It will review the unique differ- 
ences posed in the regular classroom 
setting including problem learners. The 
content of the workshop will cover un- 
derstanding the special needs child, de- 
veloping realistic approaches, and par- 
ticipation of all students in the class- 
room in planning, procedures, and eval- 
uations. It will emphasize what to do and 
how to do it, techniques for classroom 
teachers and a positive, down-to-earth 
practical approach. 

July 12-15Inc. special assignments 2 Cr 
9-4 pm daily $225 Frierson/Page 


EDSS 552 CRITERION-REFER- 
ENCED ASSESSMENT: A MODULE 
High education often trains students to 
give assessments to children which pro- 
vide classification or diagnostic in- 
formation but not material on how to de- 
velop an actual educational program for 
children. This Module will develop a cri- 
terion-referenced approach. Three 
types of assessment will be used: eti- 
ological, diagnostic, criterion-ref- 
erenced. This “hands on” workshops 
will show students how to develop their 
own criterion-referenced assessment. 
June 28-July 2 1 Cr 
6:30-9:45 pm daily Wert 


EDSS 553 PROGRAM PLANNING: A . 
MODULE. Prerequisite EDSS 552 This 
module will be a foilow up of the Criter- 
ion-Referenced Assessment. Thus 
through this means the participants will 
learn how to develop and write educa- 
tional plans for specific children. 
Classes will be held in Harwich, Mass. 
July 6-9 1 Cr 
6-9:45 pm daily Wert 





Programs for Teachers of Children with Special Needs 





EDUC 504 AFFECTIVE EDUCATION 
deals intensively with sound and prac- 
tical teaching experiences that balance 
children’s feelings and emotions with 
their acquisitions of cognitive skills. Stu- 
dents work toward the development of 
process lessons in various subject areas 
and give particular attention to balan- 
cing skills and feelings with the class- 


room setting. 
July 9-11; July 16-18 3 Cr 
Time TBA Goodson 


EDUC 525 INTRODUCTION TO MAN- 
UAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS Bas- 
‘¢ communication skills including the 
American Manual Alphabet, approx- 
imately 550 basic signs will be taught. 
The history and place of manual com- 
munication in society will be discussed. 
The course is designed to give the stu- 
dent minimum vocabulary and skills for 
communicating with severely hearing 
impaired individuals who are depen- 
dent on this form of communication. 
July 19-Aug. 20 3 Cr 
4-7pm M.T.W. B. Schwartz 


EDUC 645 METHODS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR THE RETARDED CHILD 
prepares students to plan, organize, and 
implement instructional programs for re- 
tarded children. In addition to study of 
specific methods and materials, stu- 








dents are exposed to socialization skills, 
habilitation skills, classroom structures, 
assessment techniques, criteria for mat- 
erial selection, methods of program 
evaluation, and other areas relating to 
instructional problems for retarded chil- 
dren. 
Date TBA 
Time TBA 


3 Cr 
Staff(02) 


EDUC 775 EDUCATIONAL ASSESS- 
MENT OF CHILDREN WITH LEARN- 
ING PROBLEMS familiarizes students 
with the process of looking at a child's 
educational functioning. Through ob- 
servation and the administration of stan- 
dardized and teacher-made tests, stu- 
dents collect information about a spe- 
cific child. Time is spent analyzing this 
data- and devising an educational plan 
on the basis of interpretive tindings. 
Each student writes a case study which 
includes the integration of data and re- 
medial strategies designed to enhance 
the learning of a child. 
June 28-Aug. 20 

4-7 pm Lab fee $30 


3 Cr 
Staff 


EDUC 776 THE COMMUNICATIVE EN- 
VIRONMENT: A SEMINAR IN PRAC- 
TICAL APPROACHES TO MAIN- 
STREAMING THE LANGUAGE DIS- 
ABLED CHILD is designed to aid teach- 
ers, specialists, and parents in de- 


Under these programs tudents may 
seek certification in one of three areas or 
may study for a master’s degree which 
includes certification where appro- 
priate. Students may pursue their stu- 
dies on a full-time basis on campus, at 
the Fernald School, on a part-time ba- 
sis, or through Continuing Education. | 

Moderate Special Needs 

Moderate Special Needs/Early 

Childhood 

Generic Special Teacher 

Severe Special Needs 

Severe Special Needs/Multiple 

Disabilities 

Individually Designed Program 


veloping a program for students with 
language problems. An environmental 
approach will be developed for making 
communication, both expressive and 
receptive, a necessary and pleasurable 
experience for children in each of their 
daily environments. The integration of 
school specialists, such as L.D. teach- 
ers, speech therapists, etc., with class- 
room teachers and parents will be dis- 
cussed. Emphasis will be on small 
group conferences and the sharing of 
ideas.. 

July 19-Aug. 20 
4-7 pm M.T.Th. 


3 Cr 
Tuck 


EDUC 780 MATERIALS FOR SPE- 
CIAL NEEDS CHILDREN The end pro- 
duct of this course will be a manual of 
current materials available on the mar- 
ket that meet special needs. The stu- 
dents in this course will each be res- 
ponsible for researching one section of 
the manual. Sections will include Read- 
ing, Mathematics, Perceptual Motor 
Language, Social Studies, and Science. 
The materials will be further categor- 
ized according to specific special needs 
(e.g. auditory, visual, kinesthetic). 
June 14-July 16 
7-10 pm M.W.F. 


3 Cr 
Rosenberg 


MATH 530 APPROACHES IN MATH- 
EMATICS FOR CHILDREN WITH SPE- 
CIAL NEEDS This course emphasizes 
techniques for clarifying mathematical 
concepts, integrating the remediation of 
certain learning disabilities in the math- 
ematics curriculum, and motivating the 
interests of children with learning and 
emotional problems. The format in- 
cludes guided activities with math ma- 
terials, demonstration lessons, and dis- 
cussion 

June 14-July 16 
4-7 pm M.T.Th. 


3 Cr 
Dunning 


PSYC 504 THEORIES OF PER- 
SONALITY reviews the major contem- 
porary theories of personality with an 
emphasis on the structures and psy- 
chodynamics of normal development. 
Various points of view are compared 
and current research is evaluated. 
July 19-Aug. 20 
4-7 pm M.W.F. 


3 Cr 


PSYC 508 ETIOLOGY AND TREAT- 
MENT OF CHILDREN WITH BEHAV- 
IORAL DISORDERS looks at personal- 
ity patterns of those whom society clas- 
sifies as emotionally disturbed. The 
course covers the most often used 
terms of classification, reflects on so- 
cietal pressures and patterns, and re- 


Higgins 


views various kinds of treatment used to 
reach those having emotional prob- 
lems. 

June 28-July 16 
9-12 noon 

July 19-Aug 6 
1-4 pm 


3 Cr 
Kamen (01) 


Kamen(02) 


PSYC 511 LEARNING THEORY (BE- 
HAVIOR MODIFICATION) AND SO- 
CIAL BEHAVIOR is designed to help 
elementary and junior high school 
teachers deal with the problems of dis- 
ruptive and destructive student behav- 
ior. The course includes an overview of 
the problem, including brief coverage of 


‘basic principles of several learning 


theories, with special emphasis on be- 
havior modification techniques. Three 
hours per week with a learning-prob- 
lem child are required. Learning theory 
and ethical issues from class lectures 
and discussions are brought into a di- 
rect practical experience in the field. 
June 28-July 16 3 Cr 
9-12 noon Englander 
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SPED 502 INTRODUCTION TO 
THEORIES AND TREATMENT OF 
LEARNING DISORDERS is a basic 
overview for regular classroom teach- 
ers in the field. Included are major 
theories, current research, analysis of 
model programs, diagnosis, materials, 
strategies, and multidisciplinary fac- 
tors. Emphasis is placed on the impact 
of the specific learning disability on the 
total spectrum of special and regular 
education. Open to students outside 
Special Education programs. 

June 28-July 16 
9-12 noon 

July 19-Aug. 6 
9-12 noon 


3 Cr 
S. Miller(01) 


Garelick(02) 


SPED 503 CLASSROOM MANAGE- 
MENT OF CHILDREN WITH BEHAV- 
JORAL DISORDERS surveys pro- 
grams and other specific aspects of the 
education of children who are emo- 
tionally disturbed or educationally dis- 
abled. The causes, extent, and rec- 
ognition of emotional disorders are re- 
viewed. Implications are considered for 
remedial work with preschool and ele- 
mentary school problems. The course is 
organized to familiarize students with 
practical learning situations through 
study of varied field models and pro- 
cedures. 

June 28-July 16 3 Cr 
1-4 pm Staff(01) 
July 19-Aug. 6 
1-4 pm Staff(02) 
SPED 504 METHODS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR LEARNING DISABILITIES 
reviews approaches and materials cur- 
rently used with children who manifest 
learning disabilities. Emphasis is placed 
on perceptual-motor, cognitive, and 
academic skills, as well as on ways to 
modify existing curricula. 
June 28-July 16 

1-4 pm 

July 19-Aug.6 

1-4 pm 


3 Cr 
Iskols(01) 


iskols(02) 


SPED 505 INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 
WITH PARENTS focuses on the skills 
necessary to teach and support par- 
ents of children with special needs. Ef- 
fective home visits, school confer- 
ences, staff and parent group meet- 
ings, and initiation of parent groups to 
share support systems are studied. 
Specific areas of the new legislation in- 
volving parental advocacy community 
resources for families of children with 
special needs, and assistance in long- 
term planning for families are carefully 
delineated. 

June 14-July 16 1 Cr 
4-7 pm Tues. Staff 
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SPED 507 READING, WRITING, AND 
SPELLING FOR CHILDREN WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES deals with 
the individual characteristics of chil- 
dren with learning disabilities and with 
specific techniques, essential to teach- 
ing language skills to these children. 
Upon completion of the course, stu- 
dents will be able to develop their own, 
or to use other, linguistic curricula; to 
incorporate a multisensory, sequen- 
tial, inductive approach that is individ- 
ualized to suit the needs and rate of 
learning of each child through the pre- 
sentation of material in microunits; to 
create manipulative materials and to use 
high interest techniques which assure 
success; to evaluate other language 
skills programs; to be familiar with var- 
ious resources in the area; and to con- 
duct in-service workshops for parents 
and/or teachers. Prerequisite: exper- 
ience in working with children. 

June 28-July 16 3 Cr 
9-12 noon Grush 


SPED 509 THE GENERIC TEACHER: 
MODELS AND ISSUES explores in 

depth a new role emerging in the field of 
special education. The generic teacher 
is defined as a specialist trained to work 
with regular classroom teachers, ad- 

ministrators, and parents. These inter- 
personal skills with adults add a richer 


dimension to ongoing work with special 
needs children. Topics covered in terms 
of direct impact on children with spe- 
cial needs are specific techniques in 
sensitizing varied staff members within 
school systems; varieties of counseling 
for parents; and insights into new trends 
in legislation, child advocacy, and the 
increase in team work between schools 
and clinical settings. 
June 14-July 16 
4-7 pm T.Th. 


3 Cr 
Carra 


SPED 511 PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR DE- 
VELOPMENT: ITS SIGNIFICANCE TO 
THE LEARNING DISABLED CHILD 
covers perceptual-motor development 
and its significance to many of the aca- 
demic and non-academic difficulties as- 
sociated with the learning disabled 
child. Included in the course, along with 
theoretical foundations of perceptual- 
motor development, are informal meth- 
ods of observation, diagnoiss, and re- 
mediation that have been used in the 


_ Classroom to foster this growth and de- 


velopment. 
June 28-July 16 
1-4 pm 

July 19-Aug. 6 
1-4 pm 


3 Cr 
Lockavitch(01) 


SPED 514 TEACHING STRATEGIES 
AND CURRICULUM DESIGN IN MATH 
AND NON-VERBAL CONCEPTS em- 
phasizes techniques for clarifying math- 
ematical and non-verbal concepts, in- 
tegrating the remediation of certain dis- 
abilities in the mathematics curriculum, 
and motivating the interests of children 
with learning and emotional problems. 
The format includes guided activities 
with math materials, demonstration les- 
sons, and discussion/lectures. 

\ug. 9-Aug. 20 1 Cr 
1-2:30 pm Staff 


SPED 516 THE LOW-ACHIEVING 
ADOLESCENT covers practices, tech- 
niques, and materials to be used with 
the slower learning student. The course 
is adjusted to fit the needs of the par- 
ticipants and is relevant to class-room 
teachers as well as to those who are 
studying for a degree in special educa- 
tion. 

June 14-July 16 
7-10 pm T.W.Th. 
July 19-Aug. 20 
7-10 pm T.W.Th. 


3 Cr 
Johnson(01) 








SPED 519 INFORMAL ASSESSMENT 
FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WITH 
MODERATE SPECIAL NEEDS fam- 
iliarizes students with the important tools 
of informal assessment. Observational 
skills, task analysis, anecdotal record- 
keeping, and determination of learning 
style are taught. Integration ‘of informal 
data with the results of standardized tes- 
ting is emphasized. 

Section 5(Early Childhood empha- 
sis) acquaints students with tools of in- 
formal assessment with a focus on ear- 
ly childhood. 

June 16-Aug. 6 1 Cr 
1:30-4 pm T. e Staff 
NOTE: Must be taken concurrently with 
SP:ED 606. Six-week course. 

SPED 550 DEVELOPMENT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PLANS BY GENERIC SPE- 
CIAL TEACHERS is specifically plan- 
ned around the existing format for the 
Core Evaluation Team process and em- 
phasizes in particular the thorough and 
insightful writing of short and long term 
plans. The State CET manual, the team 
diagnostic structure as stated in the reg- 
ulations, and the specific format used to 
write plans based: on the child's CET 
work-up are studied. A field experience 
with a Core Evaluation Team is part of 
this module. 

Aug. 9-20 1 Cr 
9-10:30 am Staff 
NOTE: Must be taken with SPED 624. 


SPED 551 DEVELOPMENT OF EDU- 
CATIONAL PLANS FOR CHILDREN 
WITH MODERATE SPECIAL NEEDS is 
specifically planned around the exis- 
ting format for the Core Evaluation Team 
process and emphasizes in particular 
the thorough and insightful writing of 
short- and long-term plans. The State 
CET manual, the team diagnostic struc- 
ture as stated in the regulations, and the 
specific format used to write plans 
based on the child’s CET work-up are 
studied. 

Section 5 (early Childhood empha- 
sis) emphasizes the composition of 
short- and long-term educational plans. 
Class members study Evaluation Team 
process, utilizing the State CET man- 
ual, as well as other pre-kindergarten 
and elementary level tools. 

Aug. 9-20 1 Cr 
9-10:30 am Staff 
NOTE: Must be taken with SPED 625 


SPED 556 DEVELOPMENT OF RE- 
SOURCE ROOMS deals with the spe- 
cific milestones involved in conceptual- 
izing and implementing resource rooms 
for varied populations of children with 
special needs. Several models are pre- 
sented in depth. Content includes ther- 
apeutic and educational rationales, spe- 
cifics of budgeting and materials 
choices, planning of physical space, 


13. 


scheduling flows, dynamics of staff in- 
teractions, dealing with multi-aged chil- 
dren, and specific educational pre- 
scriptions for each type of special needs 
child. 

June 14-July 16 2 Cr 
4-7 pm T.Th. Staff 


SPED 606 FORMAL ASSESSMENT 
FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN WITH 
MODERATE SPECIAL NEEDS fam- 
iliarizes students with the process of 
looking at a child’s educational func- 
tioning. Through observation and the 
administration of standardized and 
teacher-made tests, students collect in- 
formation about a specific child. Time is 
spent analyzing this data and devising 
an educational plan on the basis of in- 
terpretive findings. Each student writes a 
case study which includes integration of 
data and remedial strategies designed 
to enhance the learning of the child. 
Section 5 (Early Childhood empha- 
sis) familiarizes students with the pro- 
cess of looking at a child's educational 
functioning with a focus on early child- 
hood. 
June 28-Aug. 6 3 Cr 
1:30-4 M.W.Th. Materials $30 Staff 
NOTE: Taken concurrently with SPED 
519. Six-week course. 
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SPED 613 INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 
WITH CHILDREN ‘focuses on group 
process and counseling with children 
who have moderate special needs. Sen- 
sitization of children in the regular class- 
room towards special needs children is 
emphasized. Varied techniques for 
helping children develop a positive self- 
concept are explored. 

Aug. 9-20 1 Cr 
9-12 noon Pasternack 
NOTE: Continuing MSN students who 
need to take all three of the Interper- 
sonal Skills modules should take SPED 
505, 613, 753. 


SPED 624 INDIVIDUALIZATION AND 
MAINSTREAMING: GENERIC pre- 
sents the varied Models for Main- 
streaming as outlined by Keith Beery. 
Analysis of the efficacy of different mod- 
els for different communities and 
schools is the base for further specific 
development of individualized learning 
packages for single or small groups of 
special children embedded in regular 
classrooms through the mainstreaming 
process. Careful attention is given to the 
development of individualized ap- 
proaches that can coexist in one setting 
with children in one group receiving 
widely varied supports. 

July 19-Aug. 6 2 Cr 
9-11 am Staff 
NOTE: Must be taken with SPED 550 


SPED 625 INDIVIDUALIZATION AND 
MAINSTREAMING FOR CHILDREN 
WITH MODERATE SPECIAL NEEDS 
examines the varied Models for Main- 
streaming as presented by Keith Beery. 
Analysis of the efficacy of different mod- 
els for different communities and 
schools is the base for further specific 
development of individualized learning 
packages for single or small groups of 
special children in regular classrooms. 
Careful attention is given to the de- 
velopment of individualized ap- 
proaches that can coexist in one setting 
with children in one group receiving 
widely varied supports. Additionally, 
students receive information regarding 
strategies for mainstreaming of pre- 
school (3-5 years) special needs chil- 
dren into the public schools. 

Section 5(Early Childhood empha- 
sis) examines Models for Main- 
streaming with special attention given 
to early childhood. 

July 19-Aug. 6 2 Cr 
9-11 am Staff 
NOTE: Must be taken with SPED 551. 


SPED 658 TEACHING PRE-SCHOOL 
SEVERE SPECIAL NEEDS CHILDREN 
This course will discuss approaches, 
materials, and curricula which can be 
used successfully with pre-school age 
developmentally delayed or multiply- 
handicapped children. Areas covered 
will include language acquisition, self- 
help training, cognitive development, 
emotional and social needs of the pre- 
school child. Also included will be meth- 
ods of obtaining parent involvement in 
the educational process. Emphasis will 
be on the 3-6 age group, but will also in- 
clude some discussion of infant (ages 
0-3) programming. 

June 14-July 16 3 Cr 
4-7 pm T.Th. Menzie/Donnellan 


SPED 699 DEVELOPMENT AND DE- 
VIATIONS IN EMOTIONAL AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL & NEUROLOG- 
ICAL DOMAINS studies the areas of 
emotional and neurological develop- ~ 
ment and deviations. Students explore 
theories (psychoanalytic, sociological, 
familial, ecological, behavioral) about 
the development of emotional distur- 
bance in children, and evaluate each 
theory in terms of its effectiveness as a 
model for work with such ohiidren Inthe 
area of physiological development, stu- 
dents explore neurological organiza- 
tion, the relationship between normal 
development and psychological influ- 
ences as they pertain to cognitive de- 
velopment, and theoretical models as 
well as practical issues. 

Section 5 (Early Childhood empha- 
sis) examines various models of emo- 
tional disturbances in young children 
and the ways in which each theory can 
be translated into practices in planning 
programs for children with special 
needs. 

July 19-Aug. 20 2Cr 
4-7 pm T.Th. Staff 


SPED 707 BASIC CURRICULUM 
TECHNIQUES IN LANGUAGE AND 
PERCEPTUAL SKILLS: MODERATE 
SPECIAL NEEDS The purpose of this 
course is to familiarize students who 
have never taught special needs chil- 
dren with several of language meth- 
odologies and perceptual training pro- 
grams designed for them. This course is 
strongly recommended for inexper- 
ienced students as a preliminary to 
SPED 711, and should be taken early in 
the degree program. This option should 
be discussed with your advisor. 

June 14-July 16 2 Cr 
4-7 pm M.W. Staff 


SPED 711 TEACHING STRATEGIES 
AND CURRICULUM DESIGN IN 
READING AND EXPRESSIVE LAN- 
GUAGE explores the interaction be- 
tween the child, expressive language, 
the reading process, and language arts 
curriculum. It examines a variety of ap- 
proaches to language arts in light of 
their relation to linguistic and cognitive 
development. The emphasis is on 
examining the needs and strengths of 
the child and his or her learning style as 
the key factor in determining methods to 
be utilized, and on integrating diagnos- 
tic and behavioral observations with a 
knowledge of a variety of reading and 
language arts methods. 

Section 5(Early Childhood empha- 
sis) examines approaches to language 
arts with focus on early childhood. 
June 14-July 16 2 Cr 
4-7 pm M.W. Staff 


SPED 747 DEVELOPMENT AND DE- 
VIATIONS IN LANGUAGE AND COG- 
NITION studies the areas of language 
and cognition. Screening and diagnos- 
tic procedures which identify children 
who deviate from normal language or 
cognitive development are examined. 
Methods of compensatory language or 
cognitive training, on-going research in 
language or cognitive development, dis- 
abilities, therapy, and psycholinguistics 
are considered. 

Secion 5(Early Childhood emphasis) 
considers the realm of cognitive de- 
velopment from a variety of theoretical 
frameworks including cognitive, de- 
velopmental, social learning, and psy- 
choanalytic. Normal language de- 
velopment is discussed, using as a 
framework models for language ac- 
quisition. Students consider current 
screening and diagnostic procedures 
for intervention of cognitive and lan- 
guage disabilities and become familiar 
with programs for remediation repre- 
sented by current language and cogni- 
tive training programs. 

June 14-July 16 2.Cr 
7-10 pm T. Th. Staff(01) 
June 28-July 16 
1-4 pm T.Th. Gunnoe(02) 
SPED 749 BEHAVIORAL AND CLASS- 
ROOM MANAGEMENT explores’ pro- 
grams and other specific aspects of the 
education of children who are emo- 
tionally disturbed or educationally dis- 
abled. It familiarizes students with prac- 
tical learning situations through study of 
varied field models and procedures. 
June 14-July 16 2 Cr 
7-10 pm M.W. Staff 
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SPED 753 INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 
WITH COLLEAGUES emphasizes the 


Additional courses of related interest 
(see page 26 for Course Descriptions): 


group process awareness necessary to 
implement in-service programs and 
general sensitization of regular staff tow- 
ards special needs children. All poten- 
tial facilitator roles, i.e., those affecting 
all levels of the school structure as an 
agent of change, are stressed. Partici- 
pants learn how to interact effectively 
with staff groups around issues and de- 
velop skills in the counseling of spe- 
cialists and in raising the awareness of 
staff members who have never worked 
with special children. Emphasis is also 
placed upon the organizational design 
of schools and the effects which this 
structure has upon the administrators, 
teachers, and students who exist wtihin 
them. 

June 14-July 16 1 Cr 
4-7 pm Th. Staff 
NOTE: Continuing MSN students who 
need to take all three of the Interper- 
sonal Skills modules should take SPED 
505, 613, 753. 


SPED 766 STUDENT TEACHING AND 
SEMINAR IN SPECIAL EDUCATION: 
GENERIC SPECIAL TEACHERS pro- 
vides an opportunity for students who 
have been admitted to the Generic Spe- 
cial Teacher programs to do student 
teaching in an appropriate generic set- 
ting for 14 seeks. Generic Special In- 
terns serve diverse roles, all designed to 
facilitate their development as consul- 
ting teachers who help classroom 
teachers mainstream children with spe- 
cial needs into their classroom. Indiv- 
idual conferences with the Lesley Col- 
lege supervisory staff focus on helping 
students to diagnose their own instruc- 
tional needs and to evaluate their own 
performance. A concurrent weekly sem- 
inar deals with principles of teaching 
and with techniques of working effec- 
tively with children with special needs. 
June 28-Aug. 20 5 Cr 
Full day, ex. Fri afternoon Staff 


SPED 767 STUDENT TEACHING AND 
SEMINAR IN SPECIAL EDUCATION: 
MODERATE SPECIAL NEEDS pro- 
vides an opportunity for students who 
have certification for regular elemen- 
tary school teaching to do student 
teaching in a public school or private 
setting in special education for 14 weeks 
under the direction of a teacher. Indiv- 
idual conferences with the Lesley Col- 
lege supervisory staff focus on helping 
students to diagnose their own instruc- 
tional needs and to evaluate their own 
performance. A concurrent weekly sem- 
inar deals with principles of teaching 
and with techniques of working effec- 
tively with children with special needs. 
June 28-Aug. 20 5 Cr 
Full day, ex. Fri. afternoon Staff 


ED 116 Industrial and Practical Arts for 
Children with Special Needs (Under- 
graduate Course) 


EDSS 500 Emotional Issues for the 
Special Education and the Special Child 


EDSS 501 Administering Special 
Education Services 


EDSS 524 Helping Children Under- 
stand the Child with Special Needs 


EDSS 530 The Generic Role/Resource 
Person at the Secondary Level 


EDSS 532 Assessment and Its Class- 
room Implications 


EDSS 535 Guidance and Special 
Education 


EDSS 545 Shoestring Tennis 


EDSS 546 Meeting Special Needs with 
Media 


EDUC 525 Introduction to Manual Com- 
munication Skills 


EDUC 599 Independent Study 
EDUC 779 Human Sexuality 


EDUC 780 Materials for Special Needs 
Ghildren 





The third annual School Mathematics 
Summer Workshop Conference is be- 
ing sponsored by the Graduate School 
of Education. Recognizing the needs of 
today's teachers and administrators who 
are responsible for school mathemat- 
ics, innovations in content and teaching 
will be explored in a series of one-week 
workshops. Each workshop is de- 
signed for the educator who wishes to 
investigate a specific content area in 
school mathematics:and is a small, in- 
formal group experience conducted by 
an outstanding educational leader. 


Special Features of The Conference 


1. An exchange of information, ideas 
and practices in a relaxed labora- 
tory/workshop setting with direct in- 
volvement of the workshop leader 
with individuals and small groups. 

. An emphasis on actual experience 
utilizing a variety of manipulative ma- 
terials and activities for K-8 class- 
room 

. A take-home package of manipula- 
tive or curriculum materials for each 
participant. 

.A minimum enrollment of 10 and a 
maximum enrollment of 35 partici- 
pants (unless otherwise noted). 


The conference is organized for a 
four-week period from July 19 through 
August 13. Educators may participate in 
one to five workshops over a period of 
four weeks on a credit or non-credit 
basis. During the conference each par- 
ticipant may attend one or more work- 
ships generally Monday through Fri- 
day, an informal get-acquainted wine 
and cheese party Monday evenings, an 
informal luncheon on Wednesdays, and 
various special sessions dealing with 
important general issues in education as 
they relate to specific workshop con- 
tent. 

The first week of the conference has 
been designed to include two distinct 
half-day workshops. A participant may 
choose to attend only the morning work- 
shop, only the afternoon workshop, or 
both. In the remaining three weeks, a 
single, full-week workshop is offered. 
This scheduling allows for maximum 
flexibility of choice for each participant. 
The descriptions that follow provide 
concise information as to the aims of 
each workshop, a brief background on 
the workshop leader, the week and time 
the workshop is scheduled, and avail- 
able credit options. 


WFe\dam @relalisia=lales) 


Unless otherwise indicated all work- 
shops are open and intended for educa- 
tors at every level of interest, K-8. 


The following courses are offer- 
ed: 


EDSS 506 HANDHELD CALCULA- 
TORS — THREAT OR PROMISE This 
workshop, intended for grades 4-8, will 
acquaint participants with the simple 
use of handheld calculators. Explora- 
tion will show how electronic calculat- 
ing adds to the mathematics currjculum 
by permitting greater emphasis on prob- 
lem solving, creating situations rich in 
mathematical discovery potential, and 
contributing to manual skills in calculat- 
ing. Participants will investigate ways in 
which calculators can contribute to 
individualized and small group teach- 
ing modes and to readiness for com- 
puter competence. In addition, strate- 
gies will be invented to maximize in- 
struction with minimum number of cal- 
culators available. B.Y.0.C. — Bring 
Your Own Calculator. 

July 19-July 23 1 Cr 
1-4pm M-Th., 9-12 noon Fri. Clark 


EDSS 507 THE TEACHING OF MEA- 
SUREMENT AND THE METRIC SYS- 
TEM Ever wondered how children learn 
to measure and how you can facilitate 
this process? This workshop is de- 
signed to provide a hands-on ap- 
proach to the teaching of measure- 
ment. K-8 activities and objectives will 
be sequentially developed from mea- 
surement readiness through the ability 
to “think metric.” The use. of everyday 
materials and creative interdisciplinary 
activities will be explored. 

July 19-22 1 Cr 
8:30-12 noon M-F 

TBA Rezba 


EDSS 508 MATHEMATICS FOR THE 
LEARNING DISABLED CHILD This 
workshop is designed for educators 
who are working with children with 
learning disabilities in mathematics. The 
program will include: 1) Strategies for 


’ identifying children with specific learn- 


ing disabilities in mathernatand rning 
disabled children; and 3) Specific meth- 
ods, materials and activities and for 
teaching mathematical ideas to learning 
disabled youngsters in grades K-8. 
July 26-July 30 2 Cr 
9-4 p.m. M-F Materials fee $10 


EDSS 509 REMEDIATION OF STU- 
DENT LEARNING PROBLEMS IN 
MATHEMATICS COMPUTATION Once 
the standardized tests are given and you 
discover that your students can’t com- 
pute, what do you do about it? At this 
workshop we will explore some mater- 
ials, methods and techniques for in- 
creasing student understanding and 
competency in performing arithmetic 
computations. Both manipulative and 
paper-pencil activities will be ex- 
amined. Careful attention will be given to 
an awareness of the learning theory be- 
hind activities developed from these 
materials. Pariticpants will have an op- 
portunity to create and design activities 
for use in their own classrooms. Large 
and small group discussions, swap ses- 
sions and conferences with the work- 
shop leader will be included in the 
week’s schedule. 
Aug. 2-Aug. 6 
10-5p.m. M-F 


2Cr 
Materials fee $10 
Spikell 


EDSS 510 MAKING MATH LAB MA- 
TERIALS This workshop is deisgned to 
emphasize hands-on experiences with 
materials for mathematics teachers in 
grades 3-8. The design and use of an 
in-class math lab will be discussed. Par- 
ticipants will be actively involved in de- 
signing and making materials for use 
with their own classes. Aids and activit- 
ies will be constructed from everyday 
materials such as posterboard, paper 
clips, straws, etc. Pencil and paper 
games will be greated both to reinforce 
basic skills and to teach mathematical 
concepts. Participants will take home all 
of the materials they make during the 
workshop. A short session devoted to 
teaching the metric system will be in- 
cluded. 

Aug. 9-Aug. 12 
9-4 p.m. M-F 


2 Cr 
Materials $10 
‘Krulik 








A Week of Daily 
Toyaaliatclas 


Monday-Friday June 28-July 2 

As a continuation of the Lesley Col- 
lege Graduate Saturday Seminars 
schedule, a complete program of one- 
day workshops will be offered on a 
DAILY basis during the week of June 
28-July 2. ) 

The Seminars, intensive one-day 
training sessions for teachers and oth- 
ers who work with children, are de- 
signed to give practical experiences 
with potential for significant impact on 
the methods and approaches at the 
teacher's disposal in the classroom. 

Participants are encouraged to bring 
their own specific cases and problems 
to the sessions for individual assistance 
and an interchange of ideas; conse- 
quently, the orientation of each session 
is greatly influenced by its populatin, 
and enroliment is strictly limited to 20 
participants. 


Credit/Non-Credit 


Participants may attend workshops 
on a credit or non-credit basis, and FOR 
EVERY TWO SEMINARS TAKEN MAY 
RECEIVE ONE GRADUATE CREDIT. 
(The Lesley Graduate School does not 
| award fractional credit.) 


Cost Schedule 
Each Seminar (non-credit) 
Each Seminar (credit) 


One time registration fee 

(credit registrations only)............. 5.00 
Each Seminar runs from 9 a.m. to 5 

p.m. with an hour break for lunch. Five 

seminars are offered on each date; IT IS 

POSSIBLE TO ATTEND ONLY ONE 

SEMINAR ON ANY GIVEN DATE. 


Monday, June 28 

1. Special Education Testing: ITPA 

2. Manipulative Math Materials Made 
Manageable 

3. Reading Resource Games 

4. Perceptual-Motor Development 

5. CORE Evaluation Team — Implica- 
tions for the Classroom Under Chapter 
766 


Tuesday, June 29 

6. Individualizing Work in the Class- 
room 

7. Learning Stations in the Self-Con- 
tained Classroom 

8. Parent-Teacher Counseling 

9. Respect for People and Moral De- 
velopment 

10. Effective Handling of Classroom Cri- 
ses 


Wednesday, June 30 
11. Materials for Special Needs Chil- 


dren 

12. Paper Power in the Classroom 
13.Designing Educational Environ- 
ments 

14. Behavioral Management of Stu- 
dents ; 

15. Assessment and Its Classroom Ap- 
plication 


Thursday, July 1 

16. Diagnostic Prescriptive Techniques 
17. Values Clarification Techniques for 
the Classroom 

18. Science In and Out of the Class- 
room 

19. Music and Auditory Learning Dis- 
abilities 

20. The Role of the Generic Teach- 
er/Resource Person 


Friday, July 2 

21. Dance and Drama for Teachers 
22. Making Things and Scrounge Art 
23. The Adolescent with Special Needs 
24. Art Therapy and Visual Learning 
25. Moving Toward an Open Class- 
room 

REGISTRATION MAY BE COM- 
PLETED OVER THE PHONE; FOR IN- 
FORMATION CALL: Marie Gannon at 
(617) 876-1483 (Tuesdays through Fri- 
days) or write for brochure to: 

Lesley College Saturday Seminars 

29 Everett St. 

Cambridge, MA 02138 


y, 
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Cuisenaire Workshops 


August 9-13; 16-20 
LOCATION: 

Lesley College 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


LEADER: 
Dr. Patricia Davidson 


REGISTRATION FEE: 
$75. Includes registration and a gen- 
erous supply of cuisenaire material. 


OPTIONAL COLLEGE CREDIT: 

$90 Two units of graduate credit, of- 
fered by Lesley College to qualified par- 
ticipants. 


WORKSHOP NO. 1: 

TEACHING ELEMENTARY MATH- 
EMATICS WITH CUISENAIRE MA- 
TERIALS. The course objective is to 
provide an intensive five-day, 30-hour 
course of instruction on the effective use 
(of models for teaching elementary 





mathematics. Cuisenaire games will be 
used. An essential feature of the work- 
shop will be each participant's active in- 
volvement with materials to gain the ex- 
perience of “seeing” mathematical re- 
lationships. Teachers will thus have a 
better understanding of how models 
help their own students learn. 

‘In addition to covering the topics lis- 
ted below, the workshop will be inter- 
woven with discussions of various sit- 
uations under which effective learning 
takes place and the role of discovery in 
learning. The participants will occupy a 
wide range of positions in education, 
and discussions will reflect these many 
backgrounds to enrich each partici- 
pant's own experience. 

Partial outline: 

® Arithmetic Defined 

# Exploring Relationships with Cuis- 
enaire Rods 

# A Simple Introduction to Notation 

® Measurement and the Assignment of 
Number Values 

® Review of Metric 

® A Study of Patterns as Models for 
Number Properties 

® Discussions of Curricular Problems 
® Geoboards for Learning Geometry 


~ 


® Mathematical Discoveries with At- 
tribute Shapes 
® Fractions Taught through Models 
® Exploring Mathematics through Met- 
ric Multi-Base Blocks 
® Relating Algebra to Arithmetic 
® Assorted Math Films 
® Models for Positive and Negative 
Numbers 
August 9-13 2 Cr 
Davidson 
WORKSHOP NO. 2: 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY MATH- 
EMATICS WITH CUISENAIRE MA- 
TERIALS: SPECIAL ADVANCED 
WORKSHOP. Dr. Davidson will offer a 
more extensive investigation of ele- 
mentary mathematics as described in 
WORKSHOP NO. 1. This workshop is 
intended for previous participants in a 
five-day workshop (such as WORK- 
SHOP NO. 1). 

2 Cr 


August 16-20 
Davidson 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND 
REGISTRATION CONTACT: 
Cuisenaire Company of America 

12 Church Street 

New Rochelle, New York 10805 
(914) 235-0900 











The Center for Alternative Education Summer Skillshops 


The program will be provided by the 
senior staff of the Center for Alternative 
Education. Founded six years ago, the 
Center is a laboratory school designed 
to help 15-21 year old adolescents with 
special needs unmet by conventional 
school settings and who consequently 
have been unable to function effective- 
ly in those settings, often carrying rec- 
ords of prolonged exacerbated rela- 
tions with authorities. In the Spring of 
1976, the Center was designated a 
model program by the Department of 
Education for school principals and 
special education administrators to con- 
sider for replication. In addition to pro- 
viding direct services to adolescents 
with special needs and developing new 
methods and curricula, the Center pro- 
vides advanced training to educational 
and mental health professionals. 


The courses described below will be of- 
fered at the Center for Alternative 
Education. For further information con- 
cerning registration, please contact: 
Director of Summer Programs 

Center for Alternative Education 

650 Beacon Street 

Boston, MA 02215 

(617) 261-3313 


EDSS 536 WORKING. WITH CHIL- 
DREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY MAINSTREAM Dealing 
particularly with the early elementary 
years (k-3), this skillshop provides an 
approach for classroom teachers to as- 
sess where a child is in his learning, 
what his learning strengths are, and to 
develop methods and materials to help 
him more. Developed from the psy- 
chologies of learning and cognition, this 
approach identifies pre-requisite skills 
for learning, provides assessment pro- 
cedures, and outlines curricula design 
techniques. Particular emphasis will be 
on concept formation and classification 
as related to (1) language acquisition 
and developmental patterns; (2) visual 
and auditory processes; cognitive 
thought processes; (3) reading and writ- 
ing and (4) number and spacial rela- 
tions. 

Each session will begin with theoretical 
considerations and research results as 
they relate to classroom experience, 
and each session will culminate in ap- 
plications — the hands-on develop- 
ment and utilization of materials and 
procedures for their classroom use. 
PREREQUISITE: experienced teacher. 
July 28-August 8 2 Cr 
9 am-1 pm M-F Gerritz & Ravin 
EDSS 537 ADOLESCENTS WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS NEW WAYS TO 
HELP Designed particularly for those 
educational professionals who are plan- 
ning and/or involved in programs with- 
in their schools for alienated, trouble- 
some adolescents, this intensive, ex- 
periential, three-week rpogram is taught 
by the senior staff of THE CENTER FOR 
ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION, a lab- 
oratory school designated by the De- 
ppartment of Education as a model 
demonstratio program. The course will 
expose participants to the theoretical, 
practical, and emotional issues relevant 
to helping “failure oriented”, special 
needs adolescents overcome their self- 
defeating behavior patterns and grow 
toward responsibility. 

Over the course of three weeks, partic- 
ipants will acquire insight and skills in 
working directly with the disaffected 
youth as well as an understanding of the 
fundamental concepts necessary in de- 
veloping successful emotional de- 
velopment courses and program.s 
Since the course is experiential in na- 
ture, participants should expect to un- 


dergo some degree of introspection and 
self-encounter in addition to develop- 
ing increasing intellectual understan- 
dings. Each day will be divided into four 
1% hour meetings, each having a par- 
ticular focus, but all following the prin- 
ciples of structured group interaction, a 
form of directed process which com- 
bines the emotional growth aspects of 
group dynamics with the intellectual 
growth aspects of the classroom. 
Limited to educational professionals in 
the field who are planning or im- 
plementing special programs. Others 
with graduate level education in psy- 
chology, education, and allied fields will 
be accepted on a space available bas- 
is. 

June 28-July 16 3 Cr 
9 am-3 pm M-F 


EDSS 538 REALITY THERAPY AND 
ALIENATED ADOLESCENTS (PART |) 
This introductory course focuses on ap- 
plying the principles of Reality Therapy 
in working with the adolescent (both 
one-to-one and in groups), and par- 
ticularly the unmotivated, acting out 
adolescent. Reality Therapy provides a 
behavioral model for helping these 
adolescents meet their special needs 
responsibly. Drawing from its extensive 
experience in working with alienated 
adolescents, staff will address particu- 
lar strategies and methods found effec- 
tive in applying the Reality Therapy 
model. 

Particular strategies and techniques will 
include limti setting and maintenance, 
fostering involvement, goal setting and 
planning, and establishing personal ac- 
countability. Emphasis will be on un- 
derstanding and applying concepts in 
various settings through role playing, 
brainstorming, case studies, and dis- 
cussions. 

July 5-19 2 Cr 
9-12 am M-F Byer & Staff 
July 26-Aug. 6 

9-12 am M-F 

August 9-20 

9-12 am M-F 


EDSS 539 REALITY THERAPY AND 
ALIENATED ADOLESCENTS (PART II) 
A continuation of Part |, this workshop 
has been developed in response to re- 
quests by previous participants for ad- 
ditional, more intense practice in ap- 
plying the principles, strategies, and 
methods learned in Part |. While addi- 





tional theories and methods will be ad- 
dressed, stress will be more on prac- 
tice with role play, case studies, and 
analysis taking precedence. PRE- 
REQUISITE: Part |. 
July 26-Aug. 6 
9-12 am M-F 
August 9-20 

9-12 am M-F 


EDSS 540 TECHNIQUES OF TEACH- 
ING WRITING AND LITERATURE TO 
ADOLESCENTS WITH SPECIAL 
NEEDS (PART |) This workshop pro- 
vides a theoretical and practical ap- 
proach for classroom teachers of any 
grade level to use in motivating with- 
drawn, hostile, or unskilled adolescents 
to write, share work, and give produc- 
tive feedback to others. Particularly use- 
ful in classes where skills in or among 
individuals are divergent, this approach 
incorporates techniques and exercises 
adapted from counseling and group 
dynamics theories to enhance creativ- 
ity, student interaction, and risk taking. 
Beginning with theoretical considera- 
tions about the various modes of a work 
group as related ot the classroom exer- 
cise, this course gives techniques to en- 
able the teach-er to be a facilitator of 
student participation. A variety of means 
will provide application to and practice 
of procedures for classroom manage- 
ment, curriculum developpment, and 
evaluation: role-plays, exercises, indiv- 
idual projects, and presentations. 
July 5-16 

12:30-4:30 pm M-F 

July 26-Aug. 6 

12:30-4:30 pm M-F 


EDSS 541 TECHNIQUES OF TEACH- 
ING WRITING AND LITERATURE TO 
ADOLESCENTS WITH SPECIAL 
NEEDS (PART Il) This program was de- 
veloped in response to requests from 
previous participants for follow-up and 
more opportunity to develop and tes out 
new ideas. While additional theoretical 
discussions will be included, the pri- 

’ mary stress of this program will be on 
practice, with the participants taking a 
greater role through projects and pre- 
sentations. PRE-REQUISITE: Part | 
August 9-August 20 2 Cr 
12:30-4:30 pm M-F White 


2 Cr 
Byer & Staff 


2 Cr 
White 


EDSS 542 ANALYZING PROBLEMS IN 
SUPERVISION Designed for school su- 
pervisors concerned with enhancing the 


effectiveness of their “on-line” teaching 
and counseling staff, this program will 


~ follow the structure and sequence of the 


self-help manual developed at the Cen- 
ter for Alternative Education for super- 
visors to analyze and resolve problems 
they experience in supervision. The 
manual consists of sequences of in- 
creasingly specific questions designed 
to help the supervisor diagnose pos- 
sible difficulties he might be having in 
eight different areas (including phil- 
osophy, goals, assessment, and inter- 
vention strategies). 

Participants will be expected to follow 
particular.case problems they have had 
in the past throughout the program. 
Moreoever, participants will be expec- 
ted to review and clarify their supervis- 
ory philosophies, goals, rationales, and 
strategies. By the last meeting, partici- 
pants will have a clear sense of their 
roles and goals for supervision and will 
be able to use the manual to analyze 
and resolve many of their problems with 
supervision. 

(An additional, modest fee will be as- 
sessed for the manual) EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS (EDSS 
543) IS RECOMMENDED AS A USE- 
FUL ADJUNCT TO THIS COURSE. 
July 26-Aug. 6 2 Cr 
9-12 am M-F Weeks & Staff 
August 9-20 

1:30-4:30 pm M-F 


EDSS 543 EFFECTIVE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SKILLS Designed for those in- 
dividuals who find themselves helping 
others, either formally or informally — 
either as teacher, counselor, or super- 
visor or as friend, parent, or mate — this 
program will explore and practice the 
principles of effective interpersonal 
communications. Using a series of pro- 
grammed booklets, the participant will 
develop a mutual understanding of such 
concepts as showing acceptance of 
others’ feelings and becoming aware of 
one's own feelings. In addition, partici- 
pants will discuss relevant examples 
from their own experience and practice 
among themselves alternative ways of 
relating to others. 

June 14-25 1 Cr 
7-8:30 pm M-F Weeks & Staff 
June 28-July 2 

9-12 am M-F 

August 9-20 

9-12 am M-F 





Programs in the Expressive Therapies 
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Integrated Arts in Education 


The Institute for the Arts and Human De- 
velopment offers two degree programs: 
1) The Expressive Therapies Program 
prepares students to use the arts in ther- 
apy within mental health settings, school 
systems, and other human service fac- 
ilities. The program is’ multi-disciplin- 
ary, Offering specializations in drama, 
movement, music, or visual art therapy. 
2) The Integrated Arts in Education Pro- 
gram prepares educators to bring the 
arts into the totality of school programs. 
3) Students may also combine studies 
in Integrated Arts in Education with 
course work in Elementary Education. 
This program is offered jointly by the 
Arts Institute and the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education and leads to teach- 
er certification in Elementary Educa- 
tion. The Arts Institute also provides arts 
courses appropirate to and supportive 
of the Program for Teachers of Early 
Childhood/Elementary Education and 
the Program for Teachers of Children 
with Special Needs. 


The following courses are offered: 


ARED 500 THE EXPERIENCE OF DRA- 
MA deals with the dramatic experience 
itself, focusing on releasing the inner 
awareness of the student. Using meth- 
ods of actor training developed in the 
Stage 1 Theater Laboratory, the class is 
involved with improvisations, move- 
ment dynamics preparation, vocal ges- 
tures, and exercises plastique. Work in 
myths, rituals, and images is part of the 
collective experience. 
June 28-July 16 
9-12 am 


3 Cr 
Sakakeeny 


ARED 506 POETRY WORKSHOP ex- 
plores the process of writing, teaching 
poetry in the classroom, origins and 
sources of poetry (perception, mem- 
ory, dreams, conflict, persona, and met- 
aphor), how poetry relates to the other 
arts, and movement as a starting point 
for sound improvisation, chants, and the 
oral tradition of the poem. Contempor- 
ary poetry, as well as tribal and chil- 
dren's poetry, are read. Students are ex- 
pected to write in class and attend cer- 
tain poetry readings in the area. 
August 9-20 

9-12 am 


2 Cr 
McKim 


ARED 507 PUPPETRY: A CREATIVE 
DRAMATICS APPROACH permits stu- 
dents to experiment with creative dra- 
ma techniques and ways to apply them 
to puppetry; improvisations; simple 
puppet play with large groups and in- 
dividuals; story dramatization; and 
spontaneous dramatic play. The class 
discusses the literature on creative dra- 
ma-tics and puppetry and the role of 
puppets and drama in communication, 
language development, and creative 
growth. This approach integrates lan- 
guage, movement, music, art, and dra- 
ma into a unified whole. 

July 19-Aug. 20 1 Cr 
7-10 pm W O'Hare 


ARED 528 CREATIVE MOVEMENT 
AND EDUCATION explores many fac- 
ets of creative movement. Students con- 


sider this activity as a direct form of self- 


expression, communication, and re- 
lease, and learn to apply theories of 
movement to educational settings. Stu- 
dents keep a jouranl of impressions 
from class discussions, readings, and 
observational experiences, and ob- 
serve at least one movement session 
outside of class. 
August 9-20 
9-12 am 


2 Cr 
Burd 














es 


ARED 536 COLONIAL CRAFTS IN 
ART EDUCATION permits students to 
experience the crafts of colonial people. 
Participants make soap; grind grain; 
make bread. and butter; and learn 
patchwork quilting, embroidery, and 
doll-making. Colonial living is com- 
pared with modern technological so- 
ciety as a basis for integrating art into 
the field of social studies and providing 
an example of how the arts can be inte- 
grated into the total school curriculum. 
(Materials fee: $2.50) 
June 14-July 16 

4-7 pm T., Th. 


2 Cr 
Schatz 


ARED 537 FILM ANIMATION IN THE 
CLASSROOM introduces teachers to 

Super-8 animation techniques, includ- 
ing hand-drawn, cut-out, stop-action, 

object, clay, and pixillated animation. 

Emphasis is on hands-on activities in 

order to give participants confidence in 
this media. Discussions focus on how to 
set up a film program in the classroom, 
and how to relate it to the curriculum as 
well as to film study itself. By the end of 
the course, participants will each have 
made a short film including samples of 
each technique. Materials fee: $15.00. 
July 19-Aug. 20 2 Cr 
4-7 pm., T., Th Roston 


ARED 538 LEARNING THROUGH MU- 
SIC IN THE CLASSROOM introduces 
regular and special needs teachers to 
the use of music as a tool for learning. 
Exploration of sounds and the ele- 
ments of music using movement, art, 
poetry, and drama, will be included. An 
attempt will be made to provide an en- 
vironment where auditory perception — 
and communication will be developed 
with an understanding of the cognitive 
considerations. Primarily this course will 
stress the joy of creating and enjoying 
music. 

July 19-Aug. 6 

1st week: T., W., Th 

2nd week: M., T., W., Th 
3rd week: T., W., Th 
9-12 am 

ARED 539 MULTI-CULTURAL METH- 
ODS AND MATERIALS IN ART covers 
various approaches and techniques in 
art available to the classroom teacher in 
a multi-cultural environment. Students 
will learn techniques of batik, tie-dye- 
ing, weaving, macrame, puppet mak- 
ing and book making. Discussion will 
focus on structural aims and proced- 
ures for successful art experiences in 
the classroom. 
July 19-Aug. 6 
9-12 am M-F 


2 Cr 
S. Miller 


3 Cr 
Garufo 


4 fon 
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ARED 540 THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EX- 
PERIENCE AND ITS USE IN ART EDU- 
CATION explores factors — such as 
familiarty, tradition, and visual general- 
izations that are requied in ordinary life 
— which block seeing, inhibiting a per- 
son’s perception and preventing 
him/her from fully exploring his/her en- 
vironment. Students will develop ways in 
which to use the camera for themselves 
and others as a diagnostic tool. Assign- 
ments will center on seeing, com- 
munication and interpretation with ref- 
erence to the effect of psychological 
and philosophical theories on such pho- 
tographers as Dianne Arbus, Edward 
Weston, Duane Michaels, and others. 
The polaroid camera will be used for 
taking pictures. 
July 19-Aug. 6 
1-3 pm M-F 


2 Cr 
Garufo 


ARED 541 THE USE OF 35MM SLIDES 
AS A TEACHING AID IN THE CLASSS- 
ROOM covers techniques in slide tak- 
ing and development in color and black 
and white; sequencing; and the use of 
story boards and methods of slide pre- 
sentation. Each student will develop and 
present a lesson in his/her own area of 
interest. 


_ 
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Students will need: Instamatic camera 
or 35 mm camera (knowledge of use not 
necessary), one plastic development 
tank and reel, chemicals, film. 

July 19-Aug. 20 1 Cr 
4-7 M Garufo 
EXTH 511 GROUP THERAPY TRAIN- 
ING SEMINAR FOR CLINICIANS AND 
TEACHERS is a didactic and experien- 
tial course in which each class member 
participates in the study of her or his 
own functioning as an individual and as 
a member of a group. Attention is given 
to traditional group practice, Gestalt 
techniques, bio-energetics, and non- 
verbal behavior. The primary objective 
is self-awareness and the gaining of in- 
sights into how others behave individ- 
ually and in groups. 

June 28-July 16 2 Cr 
10-12 am Fisk 
EXTH 527 PSYCHODRAMA FOR 
CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS con- 
siders how to create an environment so 
that children and adolescents can par- 
ticipate in the psychodramatic process. 
Students learn specific skills necessary 
to work with children and adolescents 
via psychodrama and survey different 
action methods applicable to these pop- 
ulations. 

July 23, 6-11 pm 1 Cr 
July 24, 9am-4 pm Rowam 
Class will meet at N.E. Institute of Psy- 
chodrama. 


EXTH 555 INTENSIVE TRAINING 
WORKSHOP’ IN PSYCHODRAMA fo- 
cuses upon the components of the 
psychodramatic process: Warm-up, 
Action, Role Reversal, Doubling, Aux- 
iliary Ego, and Director. Participants are 
encouraged to explore how this pro- 
cess can be adapted to various en- 
vironments and situations. 

July 12-16 2 Cr 
9 am-6 pm Power/Rowan 
Class will meet at N.E. Institute of Psy- 
chodrama. 


EXTH 558 A HUMANISTIC AP- 
PROACH TO TEACHING AND LEARN- 
ING THROUGH THE USE OF ELEC- 
TROGRAPHY (VIDEO TAPE RECOR- 
DING) emphasizes the ways of using 
VTR to foster a humanistic approach to 
teaching and learning. Participants will 
take part in personal growth activities 
and will discuss the impact of their use 
in conjunction with electrography. 
People will be encouraged to develop 
strategies and techniques adaptable to 
the video-tape medium. When pos- 
sible, these activities will be tested by 
using them with young children or other 
sutdents enrolled in the course. Some 
class time will b devoted to the de- 
velopment of technical skills. 
June 14-July 16 1 Cr 
Crowder 


EXTH 559 EXPRESSIVE THERAPIES 
AND FAMILY DYNAMICS — AN 
INTRODUCTION briefly explores the 
role of family dynamics in the nurtur- 
ance of the developing personality as 
well as the contributions to psychopa- 
thology. Techniques of the expressive 
therapies will be reviewed in this con- 
text. . 

June 14-July 16 1 Ci 
7-10 pm W. Fisch 


EXTH 560 INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY uses a 
Clinically oriented approach to con- 
sider principles and rationale for an ap- 
proach to drug therapy. Participants will 
study the peculiar and unique qualities 
of psychotropic medications with the 
aim of training teachers, therapists, and 
Clinicians to understand what these 
drugs are and what to expect when they 
are used. Participants will discuss three 
categories of drugs: anti-psychotic, an- 
ti-depressant, and anti-anxiety medica- 
tions; will compare and contrast the 
qualities and effects of each; and will 
consider structural similarities and dif- 
ferences. The clinician will learn how to 
recognize side-effects and problems a 
client may be experiencing as a result of 
medication. 
June 14-July 16 1 Cr 
Conboy 





EXTH 561 CREATIVE WRITING AND 
ART-BASED LEARNING guides stu- 
dents in developing their own writing 
skills, learning to communicate crea- 
tively using any written genre. Integrat- 
ing creative writing in arts-based ther- 
apeutic and educational programs is ex- 
plored. 

June 28-July 16 
10-12 a.m. 


2 Cr 
Nelson 


EXTH 562 POETRY THERAPY — 
THEORY AND PRACTICE introduces 
expressive therapy students, teachers at 
all levels, counselors and others inter- 
ested in creative writing to the funda- 
mentals of poetry therapy. The first part 
of the course will be intensive and ex- 
perimental. Students should be pre- 
pared to write and share what they write. 
Exercises and structure for this course 
will be grounded primarily in humanis- 
tic psychology, gestalt, and re-evalua- 
tion counseling. Students will discuss 
the dynamics of a poetry therapy group; 
issues relevant to the application of peo- 
try therapy in educational and ther- 
apeutic settings; and readings in the 
field. 
June 28-July 16 
1-4p.m. 


3 Cr 
Putzel 


EXTH 563 SUMMER COLLOQUIUM IN 
THE EXPRESSIVE THERAPIES inte- 
grates the expressive therapies of art, 
dance, drama, music, and poetry for the 
treatment of emotional problems and 
perceptual disorders. A faculty of dis- 
tinguished artists, creative arts therap- 
ists, and psychotherapists will work to- 
gether throughout the week in small 
training groups which will explore the 
healing powers of arts experiences. Stu- 
dents will be required to do post-collo- 
quium field projects. The Colloquium 
will meet at the Addison Gallery of 
American Art, Andover, MA. 
June 28-July 2 

9a.m.-5p.m. 


3 Cr 
Staff 
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Additional courses of. related in- 
terest (see page 26 for course de- 
scription): 


ART 101 Fundamentals of Art 


EDSS 503 Teaching Poetry to 
Children 


EDSS 519 An Introduction to Cer- 
amics 


EDSS 523 Photography as an 
Imaginative Curriculum Tool 


EDSS 525 Crafts Sampler 


EDSS 527 Using Tools with Child- 
ren "= 


EDSS 533 Art for People Who Can't 
Draw a Straight Line (and for those 
who can) 


ED 116 Industrial and Practical Arts 
for Children with Special Needs 


ED 350 Supplementary Art Educa- 
tion Curriculum and Procedures 


EDUC 599 Independent Study 
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The Administrative Careers Master's 
Degree Program prepares women and 
men to assume entry level administra- 
tive positions in educational institutions. 
Emphasis is placed on preparing wo- 
men for administrative roles to fill the 
need for qualified women in such posi- 
tions. The curriculum of the program is 
designed as a balance between the 
learning of basic concepts, theories, 
and skills necessary for the role of an 
administrator and the opportunity to 
develop those skills and demonstrate 
competency. Students develop or- 
ganizational, leadership, and manage- 
ment skills, as well as the personal 
qualifications necessary for the role of 
administrator. Specific areas of self for 
the role of administrator; organizational 
theory and analysis; financial manage- 
ment; leadership and communication in 
personnel management; and an area of 
specialization. 


The following courses are offered: 


ADMN 612 LEADERSHIP ROLES IN 
EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: AN 
ANALYSIS The course will center upon 
an analysis of leadership roles and of 
variables affecting behavior within 
educational organizations. A variety of 
models will be presented in order to 
develop an analysis. Students will de- 
velop a case description and analyze 
organizational roles. 
June 28-July 16 
1-4 p.m. 


3 Cr 
Meyer 


ADMN 616 CAREER AND LIFE PLAN- 
NING is an opportunity to examine your 
basic values and assumptions, to de- 
cide what is most important to you, and 
to develop plans which will help you 
reach the goals you set. In particular, 
leadership issues will be explored as a 
means of providing students an oppor- 
tunity to explore the role of administra- 
tor in educational institutions. 
July 19-Aug. 20 

4-7 p.m. M, Th 


2Cr 
Moore 


ADMN 621 THE NATURE OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE The intent of the course will 
be the development of a project by each 
student detailing the difficulties of fund- 
ing the local contracts as related to 
state, local, and federal funds. The 


course will consider private and local 
support of education from both theoret- 
\ical and historical persepctives, as well 
as flat grants, the Strager-Haig formula, 
and variable and percentage equaliz- 
ing. Special topics to be covered in- 
clude: court decisions, school finan- 
cing in the New England states, and uni- 
que approaches to financing (e.g. Flor- 
ida, Minnesota, and Utah). The pro- 
blems of increasing state aid and of de- 
veloping local revenue will be consid- 
ered. There will be analysis of available 
funds for contract negotiations. 
June 28-July 16 

9-12a.m. M-F 


3 Cr 
Taylor 


ADMN 626 A PRACTICAL AP- 
PROACH TO THE PROCESS OF AD- 
MINISTRATION IN THE '70’S. A sur- 
vey of the operational tasks of the pub- 
lic school administrators in the 70’s. 
Simulation, case study and role playing 
will be utilized to give insight into a var- 
iety of topics which will include but not 
be restricted to: decision making, initiat- 
ing innovation, school-community rela- 
tions, in-service training for staff de- 
velopment — including employment 
procedures — and contract negotia- 
tions, definition of major issues of the 
day and how they effect the role of the 
administrator. 
June 14-July 16 
4-7p.m. T, W, Th 


3 Cr 
Lombard 


EDUC 579 PROPOSAL WRITING AND 
GRANTSMANSHIP This course will 
cover the planning and development of 
child care programs and proposals for 
funding from broad goal statements to 
specicic budgets. Topics to be consid- 
ered include: where and how to seek 
funds from federal, state, local, and pri- 
vate sources; what a funding source 


looks for in a proposal; what a funding 


source expects of a program after it has 
been funded; and evaluation tech- 
niques for the program, the commun- 
ity, and the funding source. Budgeting 
will also be included. 
June 14-July 16 
July 19-Aug. 20 
7-10pm M, T, Th 


3.Cr 
Chucker 


EDUC 593 ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALSHIP This educational administra- 


tion course will examine the role and 
functions of the elementary principal- 
ship in relation to organizational leader- 
ship and research, educational pro- 
gram development and change, staff 
motivation, and school-community re- 
lations. There will be field trips to out- 
standing elementary schools, guest 
speakers, individual and small-group 
problem solving activities, and suc- 
cessful interviewing techniques for pro- 
fessional employment. 
June 28-July 16 

9-12 a.m. 


3 Cr 
L. Miller 


EDUC 658 EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION is an analysis of historic! and 
current modes of administrative behav- 
ior and management processes. Em- 
phasis is placed on individual and 
group problem solving strategies. 

July 19-Aug. 6 3 Cr 
9-12 am L. Miller 


EDUC 782 IDENTIFICATION AND RE- 
MEDIATION OF SEX DISCRIMINA- 
TION This course will help teachers, 
counselors, and administrators gain ex- 
pertise in the identification and reme- 
diation of problems of sex discrimina- 
tion. Participants will develop under- 
standing in the following areas: legal as- 
pects, sex stereotyping in classroom 
practices and career guidance, -athletic 
opportunities, and criteria for the selec- 
tion of non-sexist curriculular materials. 
This course will also provide partici- 
pants with an in-depth knowledge of 
Chapter 622 and Title IX regulations, 
procedures for implementing these laws 
in public schools, and knowledge of re- 
sources for non-sexist approaches to 
education. | 

June 28-July 16 (days) or 
June 14-July 16 (evenings) 


3 Cr 
Coakley 


Additional courses of related in- 
terest (see page 26 for Course 
Description): 


EDSS 501 Administering Special 
Education Services 


EDSS 521 Seminar in Career Educa- 
tion 


EDUC 599 Independent Study 





Program in Counselor Education 


Counselor Education is a master's de- 
gree program at Lesley College Grad- 
uate School which provides for the pre- 
paration of counselors capable of work- 
ing with individuals, families, and 
groups in a variety of settings; for ex- 
ample, counselors, counseling coor- 
dinators, in-service and organizational 
change agents to work in public and pri- 
vate schools; group leaders/train- 
ers/consultants to work with specific 
populations within academic systems 
and community settings. Course work 
and seminars feature competency-bas- 
ed learning, emphasizing high levels of 
cognitive performance as well as levels 
of the affective domain. 


The following courses are offered: 


PSYC 615 HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLO- 
GY: THEORY AND PRACTICE This , 
course will be divided into two sections, 
the major portion of the course will be 
devoted to studying the psychological 
theories of Rogers, Masiow, and Jung. 
The readings will be relatively brief but 
deep and thought-provoking. The sec- 
ond aspect of the course will deal with 
the issue of what we as individuals can 
do to facilitate these tendencies in our- 
selves and in those with whom we inter- 
act. The format of the course will be to 
first discuss the facts and concepts that 
arise from the readings, and then to pre- 
sent and discuss our own views and val- 
ues on the issues. In this manner, we will 
be able to 1) understand what the var- 
ious authors have to say, 2) become 
more aware of where we stand on these 
issues, and 3) learn about our own psy- 
chological make-up and how we pro- 
mote our current level of being. 
July 19-Aug. 6 

1-4p.m. 


3 Cr 
Klein 


PSYC 707 COUNSELING SKILLS IN 
TEACHING will concentrate primarily on 
ways in which teachers can incorporate 
counseling and/or guidance tech- 
niques in their teaching. First we will 
look at the ways in which a teacher can 
influence the students’ direction and de- 
velopment through the psychological at- 
mosphere that he/she promotes and, 
consequently, the types of interactions 
that are facilitated or inhibited for all the 


members of the classroom. Second we 
will examine the ways in which a teach- 
er can influence the students’ develop- 
ment through the curriculum itself. 
June 28-July 16 
1-4 p.m. 


3 Cr 
Klein 


PSYC 708 FANTASIES AND DREAMS: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THEORY AND 
TECHNIQUES OF INTERPRETATION 
has a dual goal; a presentation will be 
made of recent research and theory on 
dreams and fantasies. Students will 
have the opportunity to present dream 
materials and dream journals. Various 
Gestalts and other methods of interpre- 
tation will be considered. Special em- 
phasis will be given to the technique of 
“guided fantasy” or “guided day- 
dream.” 
August 6-20 
9-12 a.m. 


3 Cr 
St. Clair 


SPED 512 DEVELOPMENT, DIMEN- 
SIONS; AND DYNAMICS OF THE 
FAMILY explores various develop- 
mental issues confronted by families, 
encompassing sociological and psy- 
chological aspects of the familial sys- 
tem — extended, conjugal, and family 
of origin. Particularly noted are the 
troubled family and the family with a 


special needs child. 
June 28-July 30 

1-5 p.m. Th, F 

(Plus one session TBA) 


3 Cr 
McPherson 


Additional courses of related in- 
terest (see page 26 for Course De- 
scriptions): 


EDSS 514 Dialogue House Seminar in 
the Intensive Journal 


EDSS 520 Life Work Planning 
EDSS 531 Parent-Teacher Counseling 


EDSS 535 Guidance and Special 
Education 


EDSS 548 Brain Damage, Drugs and 
Other Altered States of Consciousness 


EDSS 549 Alcohol, Drugs and the 
Classroom 


EDSS 552 Criterion Referenced Asess- 
ment: A Module 


EDSS 553 Program Planning: A Mod- 
ule 


EDUC 599 Independent Study 





Special Interest Course Descriptions 


ART 107 FUNDAMENTALS OF ART is 
an approach to creative expression and 
through actual experimentation with a 
fundamentals of form (3D), drawing and 
color. The student will be helped to de- 
velop’ his/her personal style. This 
course is oriented both to teaching in 
school classrooms and to the develop- 
ment of each individual college stu- 
dent. Two museum trips required. A kit 
of materials is provided. 

July 19-Aug. 20 3 Cr 
4-7 pm M.W.Th. Saunders 


ED 116 INDUSTRIAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL ARTS FOR CHILDREN WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS covers basic skills in 
woodworking, sewing and weaving, 
cooking, and arts and crafts for clasds- 
room use. The course emphasizes work 
with the special learning needs child, 
but has broad application in the gen- 
eral classroom. The cost of materials 
may run to $20. 

July 19-Aug. 6 4 Cr 
9:30-1:30 pm Campbell 


ED 350 SUPPLEMENTARY ART 
EDUCATION CURRICULUM AND 
PROCEDURES includes methods along 
with the accompanying artistic skills and 
Crafts, use of a variety of materials and 
processes, use of media, and class- 
room management for art or arts and 
crafts instruction. Relationships to other 
subjects will be stressed along with a 
creative approach to the use of stan- 
dard materials. A “good idea” course 
for people wishing to enrich their teach- 
ing -- art or otherwise. Meets one of the 
requirements for the recommended 
teaching certification in art. 
June 28-July 16 

1-4 pm 


3 Cr 
Campbell 


EDSS 500 EMOTIONAL ISSUES FOR 
THE SPECIAL EDUCATION AND THE 
SPECIAL CHILD The course work will 
cover readings, discussions, and ex- 
ploration of such issues as anger, death, 
separation, trust, and love, as well as the 
attainment of the necessary skills to deal 
with these issues. 
June 14-16 

7-10 pm M., T., W. 
July 19-August 20 
7-10 pm T., W., Th. 


2 Cr 
Brescia 


EDSS 501 ADMINISTERING SPECIAL 
EDUCATION SERVICES considers the 
role and functions of the special educa- 
tion administrator, the broad spectrum 
of special services and programs pro- 
vided for children with special needs, 

general trends and controversies in the 


field, and the implementation of Chap- 
ter 766 requirements. Texts used will be 
Organization and Adrninistration of 
Educational Programs for Excep- 
tional Children by B.R. Gearheart and 
The Future of Children by N. Hobbs. 
July 19-Aug. 20 3 Cr 
4-7 pm., M., W., Th. Gomes 


EDSS 502 CHILDHOOD AND FAMILY 
IN AMERICA: A SOCIAL AND PSYCH- 
OHISTORY is an investigation into the 
historical underpinnings of childhood 
and family patterns in contemporary 
America. The relationship of children 
and families to the evolving pattern of 
social and cultural change from the co- 
lonial period to the present will be 
stressed, with special emphasis on par- 
ental, marital, and child roles, sexuality, 
authority, independence, education, 
career aspirations, and government pol- 
icy toward the child and the family. Clar- 
ifying social class variance on these is- 
sues and seeking psychohistorical pers- 
pective on them will be important prio- 
ities. 

July 19-Aug. 6 
1-4 pm 


3 Cr 
Fideler 


EDSS 503 TEACHING POETRY TO 
CHILDREN Poetry is usually presented 
to children as either something to be 
memorized, or as “anything-goes” self 
expression. Children can write excel- 
lent poetry, working imaginatively and 
with structure. Children can appreciate 
almost any kind of poetry if they have 
been helped to appreciate the poet in 
themselves. The key to teaching poetry 
to children is the teacher's own willing- 
ness to open up to the poetic exper- 
ience. This course will focus primarily 
on a personal meeting with poetry. To- 
gether we will explore ourselves as im- 
age-makers and singers of songs. Many 
styles, techniques, and forms will be 
presented and experimented with, giv- 
ing particular attention to approaches 
that facilitate poetic expression in our- 
selves and children. 
July 19-Aug: 6 
9-12 am 


3 Cr 
Harvey 


EDSS 504 LEARNING STATIONS IN 
THE SELF-CONTAINED CLASS- 
ROOM This course seeks to help par- 
ticipants find their own ways of opening 
the structured classroom and struc- 
turing the open classroom through the 
use of learning stations. It is most help- 
ful to upper elementary teachers in more 
or less self-contained classrooms who 
need to fulfill academic requirements 
and at the same time want the openess, 


friendliness found in less structured 
classrooms. 

August 9-20 1 Cr 
9-10 am Mayshall 


EDSS 505 REFORMING THE TRADI- 
TIONAL MIDDLE SCHOOL will exam- 
ine alternative methods of scheduling 
and curriculum (electives and mini- 
courses), as well as other ways to 
change and humanize middle schools 
from within. 

August 9-20 1 Cr 
10-11 am Marshall 


EDSS 511 REVISIONIST HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN SCVHOOLING Revision- 
ism as movemeat in historical research 
has contributed to a newly critical view 
of the history of schooling in America. 
From this posture of critique, new pos- 
sibilities will be sought for solutions to 
the old and persistant problems of sex- 
ism, racism, ethnocentrism, and in- 
equality in American education. Works 
by Colin Greer, M. Katz, Herb Gintis, 
and Samuel Bowles will be studied. 
July 19-Aug. 6 3 Cr 
9-12 am Rapacz 


EDSS 512 COMPARATIVE EDU- 
CASTION This comparative analysis of 
English and American education, in- 
sights into the issues surrounding su- 
pervisory and administrative skills. 
Classroom teaching, and curriculum 
design will be treated with a focus upon 
seeking solutions ot those problems. 
The relationship of schooling to the 
economy and the social and political 
structures of both countries will be 
examined in order to establish a foun- 
dation for consideration of problems 
that are specifically concerned with 
teaching and learning. The English In- 
fant School and the American Open 
Classroom will be studied through their 
first roots as well as their present condi- 
tions and future prospects. Contem- 
porary films, drama, and literature of 
both countries will be considered, as 
well as texts in social sciences and 
education. Students are encouraged to 
enroll in the optional laboratory section 
of this course which will offer one week 
of further study in England from August 
6 to August 14 for one additional credit. 
July 19-Aug. 6 3 Cr 
1-4 pm Rapacz 


EDSS 513 COMNPARATIVE FIELD 
STUDY IN ENGLAND, AUGUST 6 
THROUGH AUGUST 14 This course 
will be a lab for students enrolled in 
EDSS 512 (or students may also enroll 
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in the Field Study alone.for one credit 
only). This field study will be conducted 
in greater London and environs with a 
visit to Oxford University and Eton Col- 
lege. English Infant School teachers, 
lecturers from teacher training col- 
leges, and staff from the Institute of 
Education, University of London will be 
available fordiscussion of current prob- 
lems in English education. Field visits 
will be made to primary schools and 
secondary schools. English theater, mu- 
seums, and cultural sites will also be vis- 
ited. Students must register no later 
than July 2, 1976. Fees: $110.00 tui- 
tion; $498.00 (includes air fare, trans- 
fers, hotel, sightseeing, three theater 
tickets, and continental breakfast). A 
$100.00 deposit must be paid at the 
time of registration, with the balance due 
July 2; the $489.00 fee is subject to 
change. 


EDSS 514 DIALOGUE HOUSE SEM- 
INAR IN THE INTENSIVE JOURNAL 
will familiarize students with the Inten- 
sive Journal designed by Dr. Ira Prog- 
off. The Intensive Journal is a systema- 
tic process in self-integration; it works 
through the accumulation and or- 
ganization of data on the inner motion of 
the psyche. Understanding and using 
this process allows a creative flow of en- 
ergy to propel the individual forward in 
his/her relationships. The journal auth- 
orized by Dialogue House will be used. 
Students will work in the journal during 
each class session to afford opportun- 
ities for feedback. 

June 14-July 16 2 Cr 
4-7 pm., M., W. Bradford 
July 19-Aug. 20 

4-7 pm. M., W. 


EDSS 515 HUMAN RELATIONS FOR 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER will 
mainly concern itself with helping teach- 
ers deal effectively with students in 
everyday and crisis situations. Atten- 
tion will be given to forming good rela- 
tionships with parents, administrators, 
and fellow teachers. There will be some 
theatrical lectures and readings, but the 
emphasis will be placed upon learning 
and practicing a variety of techniques 
for improved teacher communication 
and impact. 

July 19-Aug. 6 3 Cr 
9-12 noon M-F Pratt 


EDSS 516 TECHNIQUES OF INDIVID- 
UALIZING INSTRUCTION will be large- 
ly practical in its nature. Topics for con- 
sideration include: Bloom's taxonomy, 


understanding and writing behavioral 
objectives, Open Education, students 
contracts, learning stations, learnjng 
centers, teamed learning, brainstorm- 
ing, and classroom meetings. 

June 14-July 16 3 Cr 
4-7 M., W., F Shoreman 
July 19-Aug. 20 

4-7 M., W., F 


EDSS 517 METHODS OF TEACHING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS is 
designed to help elementary school 
teachers, prospective teachers, and 
others to work with children to learn, or- 
ganize, teach, and understand a num- 
ber of physical activities. Emphasis will 
be placed on manipulative activities, 
rhythmic activities, and games. Among 
the topics to be considered will be the 
British concept of movement educa- 
tion. 

July 19-Aug. 6 2 Cr 
9:30-11:30 am Braein 


EDSS 518 HELPING STUDENTS TO 
COPE WITH DEATH AND OTHER SIT- 
UATIONS This is a practical lab course 
having to do with the inseparability of 
emotional life and learning, and how 
loss affects learning. Its purposes are: to 
identify the wide range of everyday stu- 
dent losses and separations; to under- 
stand how these emotional exper- 
iences affect our own and students’ feel- 
ings, moods, and motivations; to en- 
able the expressions of our own and 
students’ feelings around the sadness 
that can evoke intense guilt, anger, des- 
pair, etc.; and to impart a style of shar- 


-ing together, and to learn of the univer- 


sality of the loss experience; and to 
teach the loss phenomenon as an inte- 
gral part of living and growing. Class- 
room, corridor, and curbstone tech- 
niques will be looked at and some will 
be roleplayed. 

June 28-July 16 3 Cr 
9-12 am Wolf 


EDSS 519 AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CERAMICS is designed to introduce 
students to making things with clay. In- 
struction will be provided in handbuil- 
ding and/or wheel throwing. Partic- 
ipants may spend all of their time in eith- 
er area or combine the two. Six wheels 
are available and there will be plenty of 
time to éxperiment with different de- 
signs. Experienced potters are wel- 
come and may spend as much time 
working on their own as they wish. In- 
formation will be provided on ways to 
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work with kids and clay, but the main 

emphasis of the course will be on de- 
veloping our personal interests. $10.00 
materials fee. 

June 14-July 16 2Cr 
4-6 pm, T., Th von Mertens 


EDSS 520 LIFE WORK PLANNING 
This is one of the new breed of career 
planning and life planning approaches 
that presents ideas and techniques that 
can be applied to a broad variety of in- 
dividual needs, some of which are: find- 
ing a career/job, deciding about areas 
of study or work, and for housewives, 
seeking to enter the employment fields. 
The Life Work Planning experience is 
divided into two sections: Phase | en- 
courages greater self-awareness 
through various exercises and group in- 
teraction. Phase || provides the student 
with a variety of proven decision and 
planning tools to help clarify goals, de- 
cisions and plans, seek new directions 
and/or test present directions, look for 
alternatives, and move toward action 
and greater control. Throughout the 
course the student works alone, in a 
large group, and in a sub-group of four 
or five people. 

June 28-July 16 2Cr 
9-12 am, M., W., F Phillips 
(one all day session TBA) 


EDSS 521 SEMINAR IN CAREER 
EDUCATION Through the processes of 
a seminar involvement and a search of 
Career Education literature, students will 
create a model Career Education pro- 
gram applicable to their own educa- 
tional setting. The principles of curricu- 
lum construction and the strategies of 
innovation will be discussed as they re- 
late to the successful implementation of 
such a program. Students will be res- 
ponsible for defending their created 
curriculum model in a seminar setting. 
In this manner, each participant will gain 
valuable feedback. 

June 14-July 16 3 Cr 
4-7 pm Flaherty/Dwinnell 


EDSS 522 OPEN EDUCATION, THE 
CURRICULUM, AND CAREER 
CHOICE will examine the pros and cons 
of Open Education as it supports or re- 
jects a diversity of learning styles, and 
the career choice process. It will con- 
sider the possibility, advisability and/or 
practicality of responding to these dif- 
ferences within a classroom situation. 
The community — the immediate 
school environment, the neighbor- 
hood, the parents, the town or city, and 
the wider physical periphery — will be 
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explored as one of the Vehicles through 
which to educate. The Open Education 
situation existing within a larger con- 
ventional setting will be examined. 
July 19-Aug. 20 
4-7 pm 


3 Cr 
Flaherty/Dwinnell 


EDSS 523 PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN 
IMAGINATIVE CURRICULUM TOOL 
This workshop will explore pho- 
tography as a key medium in visual edu- 
cation and as an effective learning tool 
complementing basic areas of educa- 
tion. Students will work individually with 
possibilities of light and film, photo- 
graphic systems, darkroom work, and 
thematic program’ development. Pos- 
sible $15.00 materials fee. 
June 28-July 16 

9-12 am 


2 Cr 
O'Neil 


EDSS 514 HELPING CHILDREN UN- 
DERSTAND THE CHILD WITH SPEC- 
IAL NEEDS The purpose of this course 
is to explore various ways in which all 
children differ, to provide easier com- 
munication, dispel prejudices, and 
create positive attitudes. Resource per- 
sons, guests with special needs, ex- 
ploration of self-help devices, and other 
specific curricula suggestions will be 
utilized. 
August 9-20 
9-12 am, M-F 


2 Cr 
Cleary 


EDSS 525 CRAFTS SAMPLER The 
purpose of this course is to introduce 
the student to a variety of craft media: 
stained glass, jewelry, patchwork, 
applehead dolls, leather, crewel, etc. 
The individual student will select one 
area for more involved exploration. 
July 19-Aug. 20 3 Cr 
7-10 pm, M., W., Th Saunders 


EDSS 526 VALUES CLARIFICATION 
will provide an opportunity to develop 
expertise in an area with important im- 
plications for education. The class will 
work with games and techniques which 
have proven successful in teaching the 
values clarification process. An over- 
view of the background and philosophy 
of values education will undergrid the 
training in specific classroom tech- 
niques. Several sessions will deal with 
moral reasoning and decision making, 
and ways to use the humanities to teach 
values. Emphasis will be on class par- 
ticipation and discussion, with assign- 
ments to include reading from a current 
bibliography, applications of tech- 
niques in personal and group situa- 


tions, and reports and ongoing evalua- 
tions. 

June 14-July 16 
4-7 pm, M., W., F 
July 19-Aug. 20 
7-10 MWF 


3 Cr 
J. Miller 


EDSS 527 USING TOOLS WITH CHIL- 
DREN is designed for teachers and co- 
ordinators who want experience with 
tool-using areas at the upper-elemen- 
tary and junior high level. The subject 
matter will have a strong emphasis on 
cardboard construction and design 
problems related to children’s use, but 
will be broader than that. It will look at 
some other areas where the use of tools 
and physical materials also leads to 
children’s understanding of the worid 
and mastery of useful skills, both phys- 
ical and. mental. Some of the subject 
areas to be covered include: printing, 
bookmaking, shaping stone, and cook- 
ing as a technology. Participants in this 
course will both work actively with the 
materials themselves, and explore the 
broad educational consequences on 
behalf of children using such materials. 
The third week of the workshop will be 
spent making a project related to a sub- 
ject matter of the student's choosing, us- 
ing workshop staff people as consul- 
tants, resources, and advisors. 

July 12-23 3 Cr 


To be held at the Workshop Merrill for 
Learning Things, Watertown 


EDSS 528 THE DOORS OF PERCEP- 
TION: INTUITION AND IMAGINATION 
IN EDUCATION Drugs of all kinds, al- 
cohol, and strong emotional resis- 
tances to learning things have become 
classroom realities for teachers. If these 
are reactions to a one-sided approach 
to education which tries to train only the 
analytic and reasoning mind, teachers 
could also include the need for intuitive 
and imaginative responses in their 
teaching. This course will explore tech- 
niques drawing on the uses of fantasy, 
dream, art, meditation, and awareness 
training as sources of creativity — not 
escape, and as powerful companions to 
intellectual understanding. Using the 
concepts and concerns of established 
curriculum, we will work towards an in- 
tegration of the analytic and holistic ap- 
proaches to helping a child discover his 
world. 

July 19-Aug. 20 
4-7 pm MWTh 


ac 
Harvey 


1-3 pm M-F 


EDSS 529 INFORMAL EDUCATION IN 
THE MIDDLE SCHOOL/JUNIOR HIGH 
While imaginative approaches abound 
for the education of young children, lit- 
tle of substance has evolved for chil- 
dren in the middie years. This Course 
will examine implications of the British 
integrated day approach for older stu- 
dents, and will deal with pre and early 
adolescent development, curriculum 
ideas and methodology including inter- 
disciplinary inquiry, interest centers, 
and values clarification, and new ways 
of organizing classrooms, teams, and 
schools. An activity-oriented workshop 
format will be used, with time devoted 
for discussion of participants’ specific 
concerns. 

July 19-Aug. 6 
1-4 pm M-F 


3 Cr 
Arnold 


EDSS 530 THE GENERIC ROLE/RE- 
SOURCE PERSON AT THE SECON- 
DARY LEVEL Investigation of alterna- 
tive programs within the high school 
credit system and outside resources will 
be the main thrust of this course. The in- 
teraction of outside human service ag- 
encies within the high school and as a 
supplement to it is just one such area. 
Mainstreaming through modification of 
instruction and/or materials and the ef- 
fectiveness of the resource room will al- 
so be developed. 
July 19-Aug. 6 
1-4 pm M-F 


3 Cr 
Mosher 


EDSS 531 PARENT-TEACHER COUN- 
SELING A thorough exploration is con- 
ducted of the delicate relationship be- 
tween parents and teachers as they at- 
tempt to understand children. Teachers 
are seen as resource personnel, who 

through the process of counseling can 
help parents to better understand their 
child’s intellectual and academic po- 

tential, as well as their social and emo- 
tional needs. Ways of expressing feel- 
ings and information about children are 
developed, with emphasis on ways to 

reach resistant parents. Participants are 
encouraged to bring cases athey are in- 
volved with. Additionally, special em- 

phasis is given to dealing with parents of 
emotionally disturbed or learning dis- 

abled children. 

June 28-July 16 2 Cr 
Robinson 


EDSS 532 ASSESSMENT AND ITS 
CLASSROOM IMPLCATIONS This 
course familiarizes the participant with 
some of the standard individual psych- 
ological tests used by psychologists. 





The goal is to help teaches to under- 
stand the nature and purpose of specif- 
ic tests with emphasis on ways of de- 
veloping remedial strategies based on 
Tesults of individual intelligence tests, in- 
cluding WISC *R, WPPSI, WAIS, and 
Stanford-Binet. Theories of intelligence 
are also discussed. Moreover, the re- 
ferral process is discussed. The last part 
of the course focuses on projective tests 
as a means of assessing a child’s emo- 
tional and social development; inclu- 
ded are the TED, TAT, and the Rors- 
chach. Communication of the test re- 
sults is also communicated. 
Jung 28-July 16 

10-12 M-F 

June 14-July 16 

4-7 MW 


2Cr 
Robinson 


EDSS 533 ART FOR PEOPLE WHO 
CAN'T DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE (and 
for those who can) Art is a natural hu- 
man occurance and a basic tool for 
much of classroom teaching. It is not a 
mystical gift granted to a very few. EDSS 
533 will reestablish a positive attitude 
towards the natural creativity we all have 
within us. It is a personal and practical 
exploration of art methods, media, and 
appreciation in a fail-safe way. $16.00 
materials fee. 
June 28-July 16 
9:30- 12:30 


3 Cr 
Campbell 


EDSS 534 MAXIMIZING HUMAN PO- 
TENTIAL; DESEXITIZING THE CLASS- 
ROOM will explore traditional roles, at- 
titudes, expectations of girls and boys in 
school and society and examine new 
options and strategies for change. Laws 
regarding sex discrimination (Chapter 
622 and Title IX) will be reviewed. 
June 28-July 16 ~ 
9-12 a.m. 


3 Cr 
Louik 


EDSS 535 GUIDANCE AND SPECIAL 
EDUCATION the purpose of this course 
is to experience the guidance process 
from the teacher's viewpoint. The guid- 
ance process is explored through a la- 
boratory and interviewing techniques 
and in developing a student/family 
evaluation. The process is also ex- 
plored in special areas: mental retarda- 
tion, emotional problems, with special 
emphasis upon family interaction. The 
guidance process is also explored with- 
in an interdisci-plinary team and com- 
munity resource framework. The stu- 
dent should supply case materials from 
past experiences. 
July 19-Aug. 20 
9-12 a.m. T, W, Th 


3 Cr 
Green 


EDSS 544 CRITICAL ISSUES IN ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION is designed to 
acquaint teachers, directors, supervis- 
ors, and administrators with the many is- 
sues facing elementary schools today. 
Some of the topics under exploration 
will include grouping, testing, Chapter 
766, sex discrimination, declining en- 
roliment, equality in education, open 
education, pressure groups, and val- 
ues and attitudes. The course will pro- 
vide guest speakers, group discuss- 
ions, films, and visits to public schools. 
June 14-July 19 3 Cr 
7-10 p.m. M, W, Th Hart 


EDSS 545 SHOESTRING TENNIS The 
Shoestring Tennis program is designed 
to teach children with special needs the 
game of tennis. The program focuses 
on developing powers of concentra- 
tion, improving eye-hand coordination, 
increasing ability to follow directions, 
and building a more positive self-image. 
A simple teaching process of breaking 
up tasks into units which can be learned 
by special needs children will be taught 
to the participants by a tennis pro dur- 
ing the first week. The participants will 
begin instructing children with special 
needs under the supervision of the ten- 
nis pro during the second week. By the 
third week, the participants will assume 
instructional responsibility for a small 
group of children. The daily format will 
consist of demonstrations and instruc- 
tion of specific skills on the courts, 
evaluation, interaction with participants 
in a seminar, and theoretical input 
focusing on development of positive 
self-concept, interaction analysis and 
communication skills, development of 
community resources, and imple- 
mentation of such a program in a var- 
iety of settings. $10.00 Court fee. 

July 16-Aug. 6 
9:30-12:30 a.m. 


EDSS 546 MEETING SPECIAL NEEDS 
WITH MEDIA utilizing the Kresge Cen- 
ter for Teaching Resources, this course 
will prepare educational personnel to 
design and. produce instructional ma- 
terials to meet special needs. By the end 
of the course, participants will have 
created their own filmstrips, overhead 
transparencies, slide-tape shows, ani- 


3 Cr 
Cymerman/Lake 


mated films and videotapes. Stress will. 


be placed upon do-it-yourself media 
designed to meet special needs and ob- 
jectives. No technical skills or exper- 
ience necessary. Students will be re- 
sponsible for all film and processing. 
$10.00 lab fee. 
July 16-Aug. 6 
9-12 a.m. 


3 Cr 
Grossman 


EDSS 547 CULTURAL PLURALISM 
will attempt to provide a systematic ana- 
lysis of the rise of pluralistic (both eth- 
nic and racial) institutions and com- 
munities. The major focus of this course 
will be on the four dimensions of plural- 
ism: group, institutional value, and in- 
dividual level. Beginning with the basic 
concepts and theoretical perspectives 
of intergroup relations, the course pro- 
ceeds to examine the processes of plur- 
alism in the United States and delves 
into an analysis of the similarities and 
differences between various racial and 
ethnic groups in America. 
July 19-Aug. 6 

9-12 a.m. 


, OCr 
Shankar 


EDSS 548 BRAIN DAMAGE, DRUGS 
AND OTHER ALTERED STATES OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS will provide a gen- 
eral description of the alterations in phy- 
sical, and psychological behavior which 
may accompany changes in conscious 
awareness. We will survey topics such 
as brain damage, hypnosis, metitation, 
biofeedback, and psychedelic drugs. 
Relevant videotapes and film presenta- 
tions, as well as appropriate classroom 
demonstrations are planned. 
June 28-July 16 

1-4 p.m. 


3 Cr 
Peck 


EDSS 549 ALCOHOL, DRUGS, AND 
THE CLASSROOM will provide an in- 
troductory survey of the issues related to 
Classroom education and drug usage. 
Particular emphasis will be given to the 
teacher's recognition of the physical 
symptoms and psychological effects of 
drugs such as alcohol, common tran- 
quilizers and anti-depressants, and the 
various psychedelic drugs. Depending 
upon class interests, other drug clas- 
sifications will be discussed. Treatment 
approaches will also be surveyed. 
June 14-July 16 

4-7p.m. M, W, Th 


3 Cr 
Peck 


EDSS 550 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AT 
YOUR CLASSROOM DOORSTEP A 
rock, a tree, a patch of long grass, a 
puddle, or a swamp are all that is need- 
ed to plan outdoor activities a few steps 
from the classtoom. The purpose of this 
workshop is to introduce elementary 
teachers to ways of opening up to their 
students new doors of observation and 
experience in outdoor science. This will 
be accomplished through several weeks 
of exploring environmental mini-habi- 
tats. Emphasis will be on ideas for inte- 
grating outdoor science into the class- 
room curriculum, becoming familiar 
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with different approaches and research 
materials such as OBIS Outdoor Bio- 
logical Instructional Strategies — off- 
shoot of SCIS) and other innovative pro- 
grams. Some content covered will in- 
clude a natural history survey setting up 
marine and pond aquariums, Piaget's 
theory as it applies to science learning, 
and equipment and techniques for plan- 
ning field trips. Much of the time will be 
spent on field trips in the area. This 
workshop will be held in Chatham, 
Mass. 

June 29-July 8 2 Cr 
9-2:30 p.m. Waters 


EDSS 551 PROBLEM LEARNERS IN 
THE REGULAR CLASSROOM will pre- 
sent practical procedures for main- 
streaming handicapped, gifted and 
learning disabled children. It will review 
the unique differences posed in the re- 
gular classroom setting including prob- 
lem learners. The content of the work- 
shop will cover understanding the spec- 
ial needs child, developing realistic ap- 
proaches, and participation of all stu- 
dents in the classroom in planning, pro- 
cedures and evaluations. It will em- 
phasize what to do and how to do it, 
techniques for classroom teachers and 
a positive, down-to-earth practical ap- 
proach. 
July 12-15 
9-4 p.m. 


2Cr 
Frierson/Page 


EDSS 552 CRITERION REFERENCED 
ASSESSMENT: A MODULE. High 
education often trains students to give 
assessments to children which provide 
Classification or diagnostic information 
but not material on how to develop an 
actual educational program for child- 
ren. This Module will develop a criter- 
ion referenced approach. Three types of 
assessment will be used: etiological, 
diagnostic, criterion referenced. These 
“hands on” workshops will show stu- 
dents. how to develop their own criter- 
ion referenced assessment. 

June 28-July 2 1 Cr 
6:30-9:45 p.m. Wert 


EDSS 553 PROGRAM PLANNING: A 
MODULE. Prerequisite EDSS 552. This 
module will be a follow up of the Criter- 
ion Referenced Assessment. Thus 
through this means the participants will 
learn how to develop and write educa- 
tional plans for specific children. 

July 6-9 1 Cr 
6-9:45 p.m. Wert 


EDUC 525 INTRODUCTION TO MAN- 
UAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS basic 


communication skills including the 
American Manual Alphabet, approx- 
imately 550 basic signs will be taught. 
The history and place of manual com- 
munication in society will be discussed. 
The course is designed to give the stu- 
dent minimum vocabulary and skills for 
communicating with severely hearing 
impaired individuals who are depend- 
ent on this form of communication. 
July 19-Aug. 20 3 Cr 
4-7 p.m. M, T, W Schwartz 


EDUC 579 PROPOSAL WRITING AND 
GRANTMANSHIP will cover the plan- 
ning and development of child care pro- 
grams and proposals for funding from 
broad goal statements to specific bud- 
gets. Topics to be considered include: 
where and how to seek funds from fed- 
eral, state, local and private sources; 
what a funding source looks for in a pro- 
posal; what a funding source expects of 
a program after it has been funded; and 
evaluating techniques for the program, 
the community and the funding source. 
Budgeting will also be included. 

June 14-July 16 
7-10 p.m. M, T, Th 
July 19-Aug. 20 
7-10 p.m. M, T, Th 


3 Cr 
Chucker 


EDUC 599 INDEPENDENT STUDY en- 
ables a student to design an individual- 
ly structured course to inquire into a 
specialized area which is not substant- 
ially paralel to a current course offering. 
The method, design, goals, evaluation, 
and appropriate number of credits are 
agreed upon in conference with the fac- 
ulty member who is willing to undertake 
supervision of the Independent Study 
course, and is then submitted in writing 
to the appropriate program coordinator 
for approval and/or modification and re- 
submission sufficently far in advance so 
that approval actions can be completed 
prior to registration for the semester in 
which the study is to be pursued. 
June 14-Aug. 20 * 1-4 Cr 
Time: TBA 


EDUC 642 CREATIVE LEARNING LA- 
BORATORY Through mutual sharing of 
ideas we shall explore creative proces- 
es and then set about to make activity 
cards, games, puzzles, and learning de- 
vices in order to enrich and enhance the 
learnings in basic skills’ areas. At the 

course’s conclusion, you will have par- 
ticipated in the making of a large selec- 
tion of learning tools that will help you in 
your classroom whether it deals with 


fundamental education or open educa- 
tion. 

Aug. 9-20 
9-12 noon M-F 


2 Cr 
Sheehan 


EDUC 687 LEARNING MATERIALS 
AND RESOURCES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY AGE CHILDREN is a review of 
what “works,” promotes discovery, is 
economical in time and money, and ca- 
ters to the natural curiosity and intelli- 
gence of children. 
July 19-Aug. 20 
7-10 p.m. T, W, Th 


3 Cr 
Blake 


EDUC 777 READING COURSE: JHE 
WORKS OF CARLOS CASTENEDA is a 
reading and discusion course in the ma- 
jor works of Carlos Casteneda. 

June 4-July 16 
4-7 p.m. M, T, W 


3 Cr 
Goodson 


EDUC 779 HUMAN SEXUALITY will 
trace the development of sexuality from 
infancy through the adult stages. De- 
viance, changing sexual role defini- 
tions, the effects of technology on sex- 
ual behavior and sex education will also 
be discussed within the developmental 
framework. Special emphasis will be 
placed on sexuality in the classroom, 
from the perspectives of both the teach- 
er's sexuality and the student's. 

June 28-Aug. 6 
1-4 p.m. 


Re ge 
Donnelly 


EDUC 780 MATERIALS FOR SPEC- 
IAL NEEDS CHILDREN The end pro- 
duct of this course will be a manual for 
current materials available on the mar- 
ket which meet special needs. The stu- 
dents in this course will each be re- 
sponsible for researching one section of 
the manual. Sections will include, Read- 
ing Mathematics, Perceptual Motor, 
Language, Social Studies and Sci- 
ence. The materials will be further cate- 
gorized according to specific special 
needs (i.e. auditory, visual, kinesth- 
etic). 

June 14-July, 16 
7-10pm 


3 Cr 
Rosenberg 


SOC 321 CULTURAL ANTHRO- 
POLOGY is designed to examine the 
nature of culture and a range of cultural 
phenomena including primitive mater- 
ial and culture, economics, social or- 
ganization, political organization, relig- 
ion, language and other related topics. 
Special attention will be paid to the cul- 
tural aspects of contemporary social is- 
gues. 

June 28-July 16 
9-12 noon M-F 


3 Cr 
Shankar 
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HOUSING INFORMATION AND APPLICATION 

Residence Hall accommodations are available for persons participating in the Les- 
ley Summer Sessions. The cost for those enrolled in one or more summer course at 
full tuition is $35.00 for seven or fewer nights. 

Residence halls will be open from Sunday, June 13 to Saturday, August 21. 
Although regular dining services are not provided, a Snack Bar is available during 
the day for sandwiches and snacks. 

In order to guarantee residence hall space, the Housing Application, including full 
payment, must be received at least one week in advance. Make checks payable to 
LESLEY COLLEGE and send to: 

Treasurer's Office 

29 Everett Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

You will be contacted by the Director of Residences after your application is pro- 
— He may be reached at the above address or by calling 617-868-9600 ext. 
123. 

Conference rates for groups not paying College tuition rates may be obtained from 
the Director of Residences. 





Date 








Home Address 





No. Street City State Zip 





Home Telephone 





Present Mailing Address 
No. Street City State Zip 


Present Telephone Until 





Date 
Attached is $ to cover the room fee for weeks beginning 


and ending 





During the summer | am classified as a (please check) 
Lesley Undergraduate Student 
Lesley Continuing Education Student 
Lesley Graduate Student 


Other 





(The Treasurer's Office may require some validation from the academic pro- 
gram leader.) 
In order of preference, the type of room | would like: 


—_____single (Please place a “1” next to your 1st choice and a “2” next to 
double your 2nd choice. We shall try to accommodate you.) 


Roommate’s name if there is a preference 








; (FOR OFFICE USE ONLY) 
Treasurer's certification of payment 
Room Assigned -—— Notice Send to resident 











Director of Summer Sessions 

Lesley Graduate School of Education 
29 Everett Street 

Cambridge, MA 02138 








